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CAN THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION 
BE KINDLY? 


Precedent favors a negative answer. The more sacred the sub- 
ject of discussion, the more bitterness seems to spring in the hearts 
of the disputants. Yet however unfortunate, such a result is 
natural. Indifferentism alone leaves men indifferent. When you 
believe something you are sure to defend your convictions, and 
the more strongly you believe, the more vigorous will be your 
defense. 

It would be a misfortune if discussion were to cease. We grow 
intelligent by having other people criticize our opinions. We even 
venture to hope that other people grow intelligent by our criticism 
of theirs. 

But discussion is liable to lead to irritation. It is difficult to 
maintain spiritual poise when submitting to intellectual correction. 
We are apt to grow impatient as we fail to make converts, and 
impatience is not the mother of kindliness. It is sometimes relieved 
by calling names. He is a rare disputant whose temper is not 
heated by opposing arguments. 

There is no one of us who can cast stones at another in this 
regard. We all need to set a watch before our lips. Especially 
just now when the whole world is trying to recover from years of 
bloody fighting is the quarrelsome spirit likely to be contagious. 

The real preventive of unkindliness in theological discussion is 
loyalty to the Christianity we discuss. In fact it is difficult not to 
feel that the value of a man’s theology varies inversely with its 
power to stimulate enmity. Because Jesus Christ felt justified in 
using strong language with the Pharisees, theological conviction 
does not need to be vituperative. If we really believe that God 
is a loving Father, and that the supreme perfection we can attain 
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is Godlike love, we should so order our theological discussion as 
not to imperil that perfection. We cannot be neutral in our 
beliefs. We can be kindly in our differences. 

Perhaps the basal need is that we realize that formulas are all 
broken rays of truth. None of us knows all that there is to be 
known. At our best we can succeed only in setting forth that 
which we believe. The total reality lies far beyond our description 
and definition. The whole of a mountain can never be seen from 
a single valley. 

We can often get together by talking together. Once we are 
sure of the sincerity of each other’s Christian purposes, we can 
afford to be patient in adjusting our intellectual approaches to a 
description of those purposes. The day certainly cannot be far 
distant when men of similar aims and similar consecration to the 
same Lord will cease to let dictionaries become weapons of dis- 
union. If we cannot organize infallible definitions we are abun- 
dantly able to recognize and co-operate with similar purposes. 

All the radii of a circle meet at the center. If we place Jesus 
Christ at the center of the theological circle, we may each stand 
on a different radius. To get together we do not need to pull our 
neighbors over to our own radius. All we need to do is to walk 
toward the center. The nearer we get to him, the nearer we get 
to each other. 

But he is not a formula but a person, and approach to him is 
conditioned by the possession of his own attitude of love. One 
does not need to be wise to be Christlike, but one does need to be 
kindly even in theological discussions. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
I. THE METHODS AND RESULTS OF SCIENCE 


JOHN MERLE COULTER, PH.D. 
Professor and Head of the Department of Botany, 
University of Chicago 


A little over twenty years ago, 
Andrew D. White published a work 
entitled History of the Warfare of Science 
against Theology. This title suggests 
the fact that the representatives of 
science and of religion once occupied 
hostile camps. Of course we distin- 
guish between religion and theology, and 
this distinction is involved in the title 
of President White’s book; but people 
in general think of theologians as the 
official representatives of religion; so 
that to them this so-called conflict 
meant one between science and religion. 
This confusion in the popular mind is 
natural, for the Christian church is the 
organized representative of the Chris- 
tian religon, and people know that to 
become a member of that organization 
there must often be a profession of belief 
which sounds to them theological. 
Moreover, they know that denomina- 
tions do not differ in religious work, 
but in theological beliefs, and therefore 
they conclude that theology is stressed 
rather than religion, and that any 
attack on theology involves an attack 
upon the church, which also stands for 
religion. 

There were sharp conflicts now and 
then between the representatives of 
science and of theology, with the usual 
result that each party was more firmly 
convinced of its own opinion. This 
situation has changed completely, and 


the hostile camps have become allies in 
a great cause. Religion has discovered 
that science is a 
that the Christ stian religion has a scien- 
tific basis. t Seems strange to us now 
that two groups, each searching for the 
truth in its own way, should have come 


into conflict. 
tific_to o deny religious tr truth, just as it 


was irreligious to deny scientific truth. 
Truths are not contradictory. _If 
cisimed are contradictory, then 
the truth i is not clear. 

When I say that the situation has 
changed I do not mean to imply that all 
the representatives of religion and of 
science have declared an armistice, for 
in certain localities and with certain 
temperaments the old notion of the 
incompatibility of science and religion 
persists. But these are merely “hold 
overs” from a former general situation. 
The whole tendency today is toward 
the co-operation of religion and science. 
In_these.days to impute to science in 
general an attitude “of opposition to 
religion is an assumption entirely with- 
out foundation. “Oné might as well 
impute “to science hostility to morality, 
or t r to patriotism, ‘or to any other noble 
expression of the human life. 

As a necessary introduction to the 
consideration of the general subject, 
“The Cooperation of Religion and 
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Science,” there must be some clear 
understanding of “‘The Methods and 
Results of Science.” This is necessary 
not only as a basis for discussion, but 
also to correct much misapprehension 
in reference to science, especially on the 
part of those who are sensitive about 
its relation to the claims of religion. 
It is unwise for any scientific man to 
attempt to speak of all the sciences, 
but in using one of them as an illustra- 
tion of methods and results we may be 
assured that it is representative of all 
the sciences. It would be of interest, 
for example, to consider the revelations 
made in recent years by chemistry and 
physics as to the constitution and 
behavior of matter, but I must restrict 
myself to biology, with its revelations of 
the world of organisms, to which man 
belongs. The work in biology most 
closely related to our purpose is that 
which deals with evolution and heredity. 
To consider this work is especially 
fitting, because the old “warfare” re- 
ferred to was largely instigated by the 
claims of organic evolution. The evolu- 
tion of the material world, called inor- 
ganic evolution, aroused wonder, but 
not apprehension; but when organic 
evolution came into prominence hos- 
tility was aroused, because such evolu- 
tion seemed to involve man. 

The idea of organic evolution is as 
old as our record of men’s thoughts, for 
all the old mythologies are full of it. 
No modern man, therefore, is responsible 
for the idea, although it is a common 
misconception to load this responsibility 
upon certain distinguished students of 
evolution. Until a little over one hun- 
dred years ago, however, organic evolu- 
tion was a pure speculation, with no 
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basis of scientific work. In other words, 
it was a philosophy rather than a 
science. It will be helpful to note 
briefly, in historical succession, the facts 
that made some thinking men conclude 
that evolution might be a fact, and not 
merely a speculation. As a result, 
they began scientific work, and the 
study of evolution became a science. 

In classifying plants and animals, 
which was the initial phase of biology, 
men rigidly defined the different species, 
the thought being that the different 
kinds had descended in unbroken suc- 
cession and unchanged “from the begin- 
ning.” When more extensive observa- 
tions were made in the field, numerous 
intergrades began to be found. The 
species, as defined, seemed to intergrade 
freely. In other words, the pigeonhole 
arrangement, with rigid partitions, did 
not express the facts. It became evi- 
dent that species had been defined by 
man rather than by nature. Some 
were distinct enough, but many inter- 
graded. It ought to be realized that a 
species is the conception of man and 
fluctuates just as do human opinions. 
Biologists learned, therefore, that the 
limitations of species are human inven- 
tions, and intergrading suggested that 
one species might come from another, 
the intergrades marking the trail. 

The next observations suggesting that 
evolution might be a fact had to do with 
what was called the “power of adapta- 
tion.” It was observed that plants and 
animals respond to changes in environ- 
ment, often in a striking way. I have 
seen what were regarded as two good 
species changed into one another by 
changing from a moist habitat to a dry 
one, or the reverse. This ability to 
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change in response to changing condi- 
tions seemed to indicate that species 
are not so rigid and invariable as had 
been supposed. 

As technique developed, and the 
internal structures of plants and animals 
became known, it often happened that 
“rudimentary” structures were found, 
which never developed to a functioning 
stage but which occurred fully developed 
in related forms. For example, it was 
found that in the developing parrot 
a full set of embryo teeth begin, but 
never mature. The inference was nat- 
ural that these structures had been 
functional in the ancestors but had been 
abandoned by some of their descendants. 
In these days it has become the habit to 
call these rudimentary structures “ves- 
tiges.” Plants and animals are full of 
these vestiges. One well-known illus- 
tration in the human body is the vermi- 
form appendix, a functionless vestige in 
man, but functional in most mammals. 
It seems safe to say that we are all 
walking museums of antiquity. 

After this succession of facts, there 
came a revelation which convinced more 
men that evolution is a fact than any 
evidence that had preceded. The geolo- 
gists had begun to uncover that wonder- 
ful succession of plants and animals from 
the earliest geological periods to the 
present time. They saw in the oldest 
periods forms unlike any now existing; 
they saw gradual changes with each 
succeeding horizon; they saw a steady 
approach to forms like those of today, 
until by insensible gradations the present 
flora and fauna were ushered in. 

One illustration may be useful. I 
happen to be specially interested in 
the plant group known as gymnosperms 
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(pines, cedars, hemlocks, etc.). This 
group has the distinction of having the 
longest continuous record of any group 
of organisms. This record has now 
been studied from the coal period 
to the present time. Moreover, our 
conclusions as to relationships do not 
depend upon external resemblance. 
Modern technique is able to section 
petrifactions, just as we do living 
material; so that we know the in- 
ternal structure as well as the external 
form. These intimate structures are 
much more important in indicating 
relationships than are external resem- 
blances. In this way we have demon- 
strated the succession of gymnosperm 
forms from the most ancient geological 
period to the present time, and the 
continuity is unbroken between the 
gymnosperm flora of today and that of 
millenniums ago. And these two floras 
differ, not merely in species, but in 
orders, and the most ancient orders 
have become extinct. 

This geological record, becoming con- 
tinually more detailed in its interpre- 
tation, set men to thinking seriously. 

Finally, after all this evidence was in, 
men began to look around them and 
realize what they had been doing for 
centuries in domesticating animals and 
plants. They had been bringing them 
from the wild state and changing them 
so much by the methods of culture that 
in many cases the wild originals could 
not be recognized. Most of our culti- 
vated plants, if found in nature associat- 
ing with their wild originals, would be 
regarded as extremely distinct species. 
It was these great changes wrought 
by cultivating plants and domesticating 
animals that formed the basis of Darwin’s 
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explanation of the origin of species. 
He showed how man changed forms by 
selecting according to his taste or need, 
and by continuing the selection in the 
same direction built up a form as 
different from its wild ancestor as one 
species is different from another. He 
simply substituted nature as the agent 
of selection rather than man, and called 
his explanation “natural selection.” 
Of course nature could not make a 
conscious selection, as does man, but 
Darwin saw nature selecting by means 
of competition, the best equipped forms 
surviving, resulting in what Spencer 
later called “the survival of the fittest.” 

In the presence of such an array of 
facts, is it to be wondered at that certain 
men began the serious, scientific study 
of evolution ? 

There is no need to define the various 
theories advanced to explain the facts. 
It is important to remember, however, 
that such men as Lamarck and Darwin 
were not responsible for the idea of 
evolution, but merely attempted to 
explain the fact of evolution. They 
were explainers rather than authors. 
It is important also to realize the method 
they used. It may be called the method 
of comparison and inference. Plant 
and animal forms were observed, and 
resemblances were assumed to indicate 
relationship through descent. It was 
not demonstration, but inference based 
on observation. Darwin carried the 
method to the limit of its possibilities, 
observing not a small range of forms, 
but observing through several years a 
world-wide range of forms, in connec- 
tion with the famous voyage of the 
Beagle. His caution is also indicated 
by the fact that his observations were 
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under consideration for some twenty 
years before his conclusions were pub- 
lished. His facts were so undoubted, 
and his case so well put, that his explana- 
tion of evolution attracted immediate 
attention and really fought the battle 
of evolution. This is what made his 
explanation an epoch in the history of 
biological science. 

As facts multiplied, the current 
explanations were found to be inade- 
quate to explain all of them. This 
led to a general misconception of the 
situation by the uninformed public. 
For example, more intensive study devel- 
oped the fact that Darwin’s explanation 
did not always explain. His name is so 
identified with evolution in public 
thought that this criticism of the uni- 
versal application of his conclusions 
by certain scientific men was taken to 
mean that the theory of evolution 
was being abandoned. The real situa- 
tion is that every proposed explanation 
may prove inadequate, and yet the 
fact of evolution remains to be explained. 
All the explanations offered are partial 
explanations, which simply means that 
no one of them applies to all the facts. 
We need them all and more besides. 
So far from being abandoned, evolution 
is the basis of all biological work today. 

The method of comparison and infer- 
ence continued until the beginning of 
the present century. Then came a new 
epoch in the history of evolution. This 
was ushered in by the work of DeVries, 
who introduced the experimental study 
of evolution. The problem was to dis- 
cover whether one species actually 
produces another one. It had been 
inferred that it does, but inference is 
not demonstration. By means of care- 
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fully controlled pedigree cultures De 
Vries discovered a plant in the actual 
performance of producing occasionally 
a new form among its numerous progeny. 
This form bred true and preserved its 
distinctive characters; in other words, 
it was a new species. Many such 
species have now been observed originat- 
ing in this way, both in plants and 
animals. That one species can pro- 
duce another one is no longer inferred, 
but demonstrated, and demonstrated 
repeatedly. There is no longer any 
doubt, therefore, that evolution is a 
fact; it is quite a different question 
whether the proposed explanations are 
adequate. For our purpose, this means 
that our conceptions of religion must 
include this fact. Science is discover- 
ing methods of operation, known as 
laws. The relation of religion to this 
situation is to develop conceptions as to 
the origin of these laws. The two 
fields are not contradictory but supple- 
mentary. 

This outline of methods and results 
in one phase of one science is illustrative 
of all scientific investigation. It is un- 
covering facts by experimental demon- 
stration and is taking less account of 
inferences. In the field of evolution, 
when inferences were the only results, 
it was natural to extend inference to the 

evolution of the plant and animal 
kingdoms, and this involved the origin 
of man. In these days there is no 
such attempt, for experimental demon- 
stration of the evolution of the whole 
series of organic forms, culminating in 
man, is clearly impossible. _ Biologists, 
therefore, are no longer interested in 
the whole story of evolution but only in 
discovering experimentally how one 
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species may produce another one. The 
fact of evolution is established, but the 
whole story of evolution must remain an 
inference. 

There is another result of scientific 
investigation which should be realized 
and understood. It may be called the 
development of the scientific spirit. 
Our schemes of education are develop- 
ing it more and more, and your constitu- 
encies will include more of it than did 
those of your predecessors. The scien- 


tific spirit means a certain attitude of 
mind. be described best by 
speaking of some of its. characteristics. 
It is spirit of inquiry.—In our 
experience we encounter a vast body of 
established belief in reference to all 
important subjects, such as society, 
government, education, religion, etc. 
It is well if our encounter be only objec- 
tive, for it is generally true, and a more 
dangerous fact, that we find ourselves 
cherishing a large body of belief, often 
called hereditary, but really the result 
of early association. Nothing seems 
more evident than that all this estab- 
lished belief which we encounter belongs 
to two categories: (1) the priceless 
result of generations of experience, 
and (2) heirloom rubbish. Unfortu- 
nately, the discovery of the latter has 
often resulted in weakening the hold of 
the former. The young inquirer, or the 
non-logical inquirer, is in danger of 
condemning all the conclusions of the 
past when one is found wanting. 
Toward this whole body of estab- 
lished belief the scientific attitude of 
mind is one of unprejudiced inquiry. 
It is not the spirit of iconoclasm, as 
some would believe; but an examina- 
tion of the foundations of belief. The 


spirit which resents inquiry into any 
belief, however cherished, is the narrow 
spirit of dogmatism and is as far removed 
from the true scientific attitude as the 
shallow-minded rejection of all estab- 
lished beliefs. The childhood of the 
race accumulated much which its man- 
hood is compelled to lay aside, and the 
world needs a thorough going-over of 
its stock in trade. Such work cannot 
be done all at once, or once for all, for 
it must be a gradual sloughing off as the 
spirit of inquiry becomes more generally 
diffused. 

It must be evident that this spirit is 
diametrically opposed to intolerance, 
and that it can find no common ground 
with those who confidently affirm that 
the present organization of society is as 
good as it can be; that the present 
republics of the world represent the 
highest possible expression of man in 
reference to government; that the 
past has discovered all that is best in 
education; that the mission of religion is 
to conserve the past rather than to grow 
into the future. This is not the spirit 
of unrest, of discomfort, but the evidence 
of a mind whose every avenue is open to 
the approach of truth from every direc- 
tion. Like the tree, it is rooted and 
grounded in all the eternal truths that 
the past has revealed, but is stretching 
out its branches and_ ever-renewed 
foliage to the air and sunshine, and 
taking into its life the forces of today. 

In his essay on Intellect, Emerson 
says: 

God offers to every mind its choice 
between truth and repose. Take which 
you please, you can never have both. 
Between these as a pendulum, man oscil- 
lates. He in whom the love of repose 
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predominates will accept the first creed, ) 
the first philosophy, the first political party 
he meets, most likely his father’s. He 
gets rest, commodity, and reputation; but 
he shuts the door of truth. He in whom the 
love of truth predominates will keep him- 
self aloof from all moorings, and afloat. He 
will abstain from dogmatism, and recog- 
nize all the opposite negations between 
which, as walls, his being is swung. He 
submits to the inconvenience of suspense and 
imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate 
for truth, as the other is not, and respects — 
the highest law of his being. 


Dogmatism still finds many victims, | 


for education has not yet touched the 


rity; but every day the possible 
a in number, 
an ose who seek to lead opinion 
must abandon the method of 
bare assertion e factors in this 
progress are per- 


haps too subtle and interwoven to 
analyze with certainty, but conspicuous 
among them is certainly the develop- 
ment of scientific training. For fear of 
being misunderstood, I hasten to say 
that this beneficent result of scientific 
training does not come to all those who 
cultivate it, any more than is the Christ- 
like character developed in all those who 
profess Christianity. I regret to say 
that even some who bear great names in 
science have been as dogmatic as the 
most rampant theologian. But the 
dogmatic scientist and theologian are 
not to be taken as examples of ‘the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness,” for 
the general ameliorating influence of re- 
ligion and of science is none the less 
apparent. 


2. stiri demands a real 
connection between a: t and_its 
clat, is in the laboratory 


that one first really appreciates how 
many factors must be taken into the 
count in considering any result and 
what an element of uncertainty an un- 
known factor introduces. In the very 
simplest cases, where we have approxi- 
mated certainty in the manipulation of 
factors to produce results, there is still 
lurking an element of chance, which 
simply means an unknown and hence 
uncontrolled factor. Even when the 
factors are well in hand, and we can 
combine them with reasonable certainty 
that the result will appear, we may be 
entirely wrong in our conclusion as to 
what in the combination has pro- 
duced the result. 

For example, we have been changing 
the forms of certain plants at will by 
supplying in their nutrition varying 
combinations of certain substances. By 
manipulating the proportions of these 
substances we produce the expected 
result. It was perhaps natural to con- 
clude that the chemical nature of these 
particular substances produce the result, 
and our prescription was narrowed down 
to certain substances. Now, however, 
it is discovered that the results are not 
due to the chemical nature of these 
substances, but to a particular physical 
condition which is developed by their 
combination, a condition which may 
be developed by the combination of 
other substances as well; so that our 
prescription is much enlarged. In this 
operation we are thus freed from slavery 
to particular substances, and must 
look only to the development of a 
particular physical condition. 

It seems to me that there is a broad 
application here. In education,-we are 
in danger of slavery to subjects. Having 
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observed that certain ones may be used 
to produce certain results, we prescribe 
them as essenti € process, with- 


we are in danger of 
formulating some _ specific ritual as 
essential to the result, and of condemn- 
ing those who do not. adhere to it. 
This is the essence of formalism, and its 
logical o outcome, unchecked by common 
sense, is illustrated by the final expres- 
sion of Jewish temple worship. That 
there may be many lines of approach to 
a given result, if that result be a . general 
condition, ‘is a! hard lesson for 1 mankind 
to learn. 

“Tf it is so difficult to get at the real 
factors of a simple result in the labora- 
tory, and still more difficult to interpret 
the significance of factors when found, 
in what condition must we be in refer- 
ence to the immensely more difficult 
and subtle problems which confront us 
in social organization, government, edu- 
cation, and religion; especially when it 
is added that the vast majority of those 
who have offered answers to these prob- 
lems have had no conception of the 
difficulties involved in reaching absolute 
truth. It is evident that in the vast 
problems which concern human welfare 
in general, we are but groping our way, 
and that our answers as yet are largely 
empirical. The proper effect of such 
knowledge is not despair but a receptive 
mind. In my judgment, therefore, the 
diffusion of the scientific spirit will make 
it more and more difficult for anyone with 
a nostrum to get a hearing. 

The prevailing belief among the un- 
trained is that any result may be 


out taking into account the possibility - 
that other subjects may produce similar 
a 
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explained by some single factor operat- 
ing as a cause. They seem to have no 
conception of the fact that the cause 
of every result is made up of a combina- 
tion of interacting factors, often in 
numbers and combinations that are 
absolutely bewildering to contemplate. 
An enthusiast discovers some one thing 
which he regards, and which perhaps all 
unprejudiced and right-thinking people 
regard, as an evil in society or in govern- 
ment, and straightway this explains for 
him the whole of our present unhappy 
condition. This particular tare must 
be rooted up, and rooted up immedi- 
ately, without any thought as to the 
possible destruction of the plants we 
must cultivate. The abnormal tissue 
must be destroyed without reference to 
the fact that the method of destruction 
may debilitate the normal tissue. 

This habit of considering only one 
factor, when perhaps scores are involved, 
indicates a very primitive and untrained 
condition of mind. In the youth of 
science it often threw its votaries into 
hostile camps, each proclaiming rival 
factors, when the problem really de- 
manded all the factors they had and 
many more besides. 

It is fortunate when the leaders of 
public-sentiment have gotten hold of 
one_real factor. They may overdo it 
and work damage by insisting upon some 
special form of action on account of it, 
but so far as it goes it is the truth. It 
is more apt to be the case, however, that | 
the factor claimed holds no relation 
whatever to the result. This is where 
political demagoguery gets in its most 
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destructive socialism, charlatanism, and 
religious cant flourish. 

~ It is to such blindness that scientific 
training is bringing a little glimmer of 
light, and when the world one day really 
opens its eyes, and it is well if it open 
them gradually, the old things will have 
passed away. 

3. The scientific spirit keeps one close 
to_the facts —One of the hardest things 
in my teaching experience has been to 
check the tendency of many students to 
use one fact as a starting-point for a 
flight of fancy that is simply prodigious. 
Such a tendency is corrected, of course, 
when facts accumulate somewhat, and 
flight in one direction is checked by a 
pull in some other direction; but most 
of us have this tendency, and the major- 
ity are so unhampered by facts that 
flight is free. This exercise is beautiful 
and invigorating if it is recognized to 
be what it really is, a flight of fancy; 
but if it results in a system of belief it is 
a deception. 

There seems to be abroad a notion 
that one may start with a single, well- 
attested fact, and by some logical 
machinery construct an elaborate system 
and reach an authentic conclusion; 
much as the world has imagined for more 
than a century that Cuvier could do if 
a single bone were furnished him. The 
result is bad, even though the fact 
have an unclouded title; but it too 
often happens that great superstructures 
have been reared on a fact which is 
claimed rather than demonstrated. 

We are not called upon to construct 
a theory of the universe upon every well- 


unrighteous work and preys upon-the— attested fact, and the sooner this is 


gullibility of the-untrained, and is the 
soil in which the noxious weeds of 


learned the more time will be saved 
and the more functional will the observ- 
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ing powers remain. Facts are like 
stepping-stones; so long as one can get 
a reasonably close series of them he 
can make progress in a given direction; 
but when he steps beyond them he 
flounders. As one travels away from 
a fact, its significance in any conclusion 
becomes more and more attenuated, 
until presently the vanishing-point is 
reached, like the rays of light from a 
candle. A fact is really influential 
only in its own immediate vicinity; 
but the whole structure of many a sys- 
tem lies in the region beyond the 
vanishing-point. 

Such “‘vain imaginings” are delight- 
fully seductive to many people, whose 
life and conduct are even shaped by 
them. I have been amazed at the large 
development of this phase of emotional 
insanity, commonly masquerading under 
the name of “subtle thinking.” Per- 
haps the name is expressive enough, 
if it means thinking without any material 
for thought. One of the great dangers 
of our educational system is in laying 
special stress on training. There is 
danger of setting to work a mental 
machine without giving it suitable 
material upon which it may operate, 
and it reacts upon itself, resulting in a 
sort of mental chaos. An active mind 
turned in upon itself, without any valu- 
able objective material, can never reach 
any very valuable results. 

It may not be that science is the 
only agency, apart from common sense, 
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which is correcting this tendency; but 
it certainly teaches most impressively, 
by object-lessons which are concrete 
and hence easiest to grasp, that it is 
dangerous to stray away very far from 
the facts, and that the farther one 
strays away the more dangerous it 
becomes and almost inevitably leads to 
self-deception. 

of that the 
attitude _of mind~represented by the 
scientific spirit must bring independence 
in gbservation and conclusion, some idea 
as to what an exact. "statement and and 
some “conception of what constitutes 
proof. 

The great contributions of science 
we must reckon with in our field of 
religion, therefore, are knowledge of 
the facts of nature and an attitude 
of mind toward facts in general. = 

Any field, whether religion or science, 
is to be estimated by its ideals, even 
though its occasional performance may 
be open to criticism. You are familiar 
with the ideals of religion. I wish to 
summarize for you the ideals of science. 
They are (1) to understand nature, 
that the boundaries of human knowledge 
may be extended, and man may live 
in an ever-widening perspective; (2) to__ 
apply this knowledge to the service of 
man, that his life may be fuller of oppor- 
tunity; a “and “(3) to use the method of 
science in training man, that he may 
solve his problems and not be their 
victim. 
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WHY I BELIEVE 


A SERIES OF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CONFESSIONS 


I. WHY I BELIEVE IN GIVING JUSTICE 


HARRY F. WARD 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


An intelligent study of Christianity is too often misrepresented as producing only 
negative results, As a matter of fact it is full of faith. If it does not use the theological 
formulas of the past it is because they are not big enough or strong enough to express that 
faith. The great tests of today’s religious life are practical rather than speculative. We 
want to know whether our faith is a survival or a creative force in human life. We 
believe it is the latter. We believe the gospel is as powerful today as ever, provided only it is 
complete as the gospel and not as a philosophical, metaphysical system. 

With this in mind we have established the present ‘Why I Believe” series. Two 
numbers of this are printed in the present issue. These articles are also printed as 


tracts and may be obtained at trifling cost. 

I believe in giving justice because 
without justice men cannot live together. 
To turn a theological term the other 
way, justice is one of the original social 
virtues. Men may live together in a 
community without loving each other, 
but unless they have confidence in each 
other’s willingness to do justice, their 
mutual life cannot hold together. Jus- 
tice is perhaps the first element in social 
morality. This is why the Old Testa- 
ment continually records its high esti- 
mate of a just man and why the ancient 
prophet, in his matchless definition of 
religion, puts first the fact that God 
requires man to “do justly.” In such 
Biblical phrases we have the expression 
of the long unrecorded social experience 
of mankind, which covers a much longer 
period of development than our written 
history. By a long and complex process 
human society has come up from a time 


when every man’s hand was against his 
neighbor, to a time when most of us 
have confidence in each other as indi- 
viduals. 

I believe in giving justice because 
justice is the only sufficient guaranty 
of proper development for those institu- 
tions which are necessary for the order- 
ing of the affairs of society. Because 
of the little span of our earthly existence, 
one of the illusions of life by which most 
men are misled is to regard existing 
institutions as permanent, whereas in 
reality they are but a part of the develop- 
ing process of human life. Because 
they are the only kind we know, and 
because we belong to the class of people 
for whom they are profitable servants, 
most of us desire our present govern- 
mental and social institutions to remain 
unchanged, regardless of the fact that 
we are desiring the impossible. The 
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best we can hope for our present demo- 
cratic institutions is that they should 
serve well their time and then grow into 
something better. Failing to see this 
truth, those who receive special privilege 
in the established order, seek to main- 
tain it by repressing any attempt at 
change. We are now in the midst of a 
perfect panic of fear against any altera- 
tion of our historic American political 
institutions or our more recent forms of 
economic organization, whereas, the only 
change that men really need to fear is a 
violent sudden wrench in which reason 
has no time to function. But this one 
kind of change which ought to be feared, 
and avoided, has always been occasioned 
by injustice. This is so obvious an 
historical truth that every elementary 
student of history knows that any 
institution that permits injustice cannot 
endure for long. It is with institutions 
as with men; the wicked may flourish 
for a season as a green bay tree, but we 
look again and he is not. The one way 
to make it possible for institutions to 
work out their full meed of service to 
their time and then to evolve into their 
proper successors is for those who operate 
them to see that they work justly. 
What those need who are now so 
anxious to protect democratic institu- 
tions is such faith in the power of 
justice to hold men together that they 
are willing to do justice to all men. 
At present the greatest danger which 
democratic institutions have to fear is 
injustice, working in and through them 
to their destruction. It is a matter of 
court record and judgment that recently, 
in the name of justice, officials of our 
government have perpetrated great in- 
justice. Set to administer the law, they 
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have violated the law. For such a 
situation the Bible has a word of warn- 
ing. With the record of the mighty 
empires of the past before the prophets, 
they declare that no government is 
powerful enough, no constitution sacred 
enough, no ecclesiastical institution pious 
enough to survive the practice of injus- 
tice in its behalf. 

It is always those in power who need 
to believe in justice and to be taught 
to give it, for injustice is the evil of 
the strong. Always the temptation of 
those in authority is to put their trust 
in the means of repression, the army, 
the law, the jail. Thus they compel 
the struggle for justice to become the 
struggle for power, and to develop 
those passions and prejudices which 
make justice impossible. One of the 
vital contributions that religion might 
make to the present crisis is to develop 
such a passionate faith in the ideal of 
justice that the people would come to 
seek that ideal, not by the struggle for 
power but by mutual accommodation. 

I believe in giving justice because it 
is one of the essential elements of the 
religious life. Not only has it been 
discovered for practical purposes of 
human living that justice is socially 
necessary, but the imagination of the 
prophets and seers has always conceived 
justice as a great ideal in pursuit of 
which life grows into its true worth. 
Like all religious ideals, the content of jus- 
tice continually expands. The concept 
of justice which has largely prevailed 
in our recent period of individualistic 
industrial development is one which 
stresses the keeping of contract. This 
is the strong contribution of com- 
mercial morality to ethical progress. 
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The just man, according to the best 
standards of business ethics before 
they were lowered to the “get-rich- 
quick spirit,” is a man worthy of honor 
in any company. He is a man who 
will take no more than his due, who 
will give to others their due even to his 
own hurt. He is a meticulously just 
man in everything that touches matters 
of money, but the just man of the Bible 
is a larger character. His willingness 
to give justice touches all the contacts 
of life, even attitudes of mind and spirit. 
To him every cause may come, sure of a 
fair hearing. He cannot be moved by 
passion and prejudice, even when the 
mob spirit runs high; even those who 
have wronged him know that he will 
deal fairly with them. A few such men 
today might save the nation and lead 
the people to stay the hands of those 
who in their endeavor to defend democ- 
racy are pulling the foundation stones 
out from beneath it. 

In the period on which we are enter- 
ing the search for justice takes a new 
form. Those who are willing to do 
justice to all other individuals are now 
seeking to discover what it means that 
men should do justice to each other as 
classes, nations, and races. One of the 
latest watchwords of the democratic 
movement is social justice. Roughly 
it means that no class, nation, or race 
should have special privileges as against 
another. What it may mean in practical 
relationship is now to be defined. If 
men can agree together to seek it, 
together they can work out its practical 
expression, and the very term indicates 
that it is not now something to be 
given from one class or race to another 
as the feudal lord dispensed the high, 


middle, and low justice to all who 
came before him. Social justice must be 
a mutual search to discover those just 
relations between classes and nations 
and races which will prove to be the 
foundation for a larger life for all 
humanity. This achievement is not 
to be worked out except by those who 
believe it possible. Here, again, “faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” 

Recently religion has been emphasiz- 
ing love, and thereby has developed the 
approach of philanthropy to a social 
situation which religious men every- 
where have recognized as intolerable. 
But philanthropy now discovers that its 
ideal for human society cannot be 
realized except justice be worked out in 
economic relations. Hence the prophet 
of love leads to a larger justice. If the 
religion that has inspired modern phil- 
anthropy does not now inspire the 
search for economic justice, it will 
become as bankrupt, ethically and 
practically, as those pious sentimental- 
ists who do not meet their financial 
obligations. 

I believe in giving justice because such 
an attitude is one of the expressions of 
God in human living. So necessary have 
men seen justice to be that they have 
always conceived God as a just being. 
They got astray with their doctrine of 
the divine right of kings because they 
truly felt that the real king could not do 
wrong. “Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?” In all ages the 
comfort and the stay of the oppressed 
has been the belief that somewhere 
there was a just God whose ear is never 
closed to the cry of those who suffer 
injustice and from whose hands redress 
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can finally be secured. Herein is evi- 
dence that justice is one of the supreme 
values of life. Men believe in a God 


who is always seeking to establish 
justice. Those who thus believe will 
join with him in that endeavor. 


II. WHY I BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


Faith in Jesus Christ is a religious act. 
It is more than speculation about him, 
more than assent to his teaching, more 
than acceptance of a creed. To believe 
in him is to find in him the revelation of 
God—deity. 

1. My faith in Jesus Christ does not 
rest on any philosophy in which it has 
been or may be expressed. At the best 
philosophy is imperfect. True, we honor 
God when we think about Jesus accord- 
ing to the best scientific and philosophi- 
cal methods education can give us. To 
fear to think intelligently is to weaken, 
not to strengthen, faith. But we trust 
before we understand. We want salva- 
tion, not metaphysics. To insist that 
any philosophy or scientific theory can 
so fully express the power and signifi- 
cance of Christ as to be an indispensable 
prerequisite of faith would be to make 
Christianity a philosophical system and 
not a religion of salvation. Philosophy, 
even that of the church councils, while 
an aid to a belief, is not the basis of 
Christian faith. 

2. I believe in Jesus Christ because 
he satisfies the moral demands of the 
human heart. We cannot be saved 
by any person on our own moral plane. 
His morality was not a picture drawn 
by human imagination. If he had been 
less consistent in his moral life, if like 
Paul he had been a sinner conscious of 


his Father’s forgiveness, if he had yielded 
to the temptation of pride or revenge, 
if he had doubted the heavenly Father, 
he would have been more like us. We 
could understand him better; possibly 
we might have more distinct sympathy 
with him; but he would not be our 
Savior. The perfect morality of Jesus 
is one agency of his power. He inspires 
men to be like him because, paradoxi- 
cally, they feel they can never be like 
him; that he will always be more than 
they. His teachings are not the day- 
dreams of one who spoke better than he 
lived. They vocalize his own conscious- 
ness. There is no other person in all 
history of whom I can say, “I want to 
be as good as and no better than he.” 

3. I believe in Jesus Christ as God 
revealed in human life because he has 
had a power in history that is more 
than human. 

Christianity did not begin as a phi- 
losophy, an economic revolution, or an 
independent religion. It began in the 
loyalty of a few men and women to 
Jesus. He stepped out into history 
through the threshold of friendship. 
His appearance lacked advertisement 
and credentials. A carpenter gave up 
his trade, joined a movement begun 
by another, began to preach about the 
Kingdom of God. Nothing could be 
less spectacular. But a little group of 
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persons believed that he was the Christ. 
His personality compelled the defini- 
tion. 

He conquered prophecies. The Jews 
had distinct ideas as to what sort of 
person he should be whom God was to 
empower by his own resident spirit to 
become a Savior. They had gathered 
together the sayings which the prophets 
had foretold a military and national 
triumph and universal conquest. Jesus 
fulfilled none of them. Thereupon his 
followers found him foretold in other 
and humbler passages. Since Jesus 
the Christ had died, they found mes- 
sianic prophecy in a suffering servant, 
and in a Psalm that spoke of incor- 
ruption. The Old Testament became 
a different book when read by eyes that 
had accepted Jesus as the Messiah. 
We cannot read the Old Testament 
today in any other perspective. We 


understand the religious significance of 


Hebrew history because it embodied 
the ideals which were hidden until Jesus 
made them plain. 

The Greek world listened to the 
preaching of his followers and began 
to believe. Once believing it attempted 
to make him a part of its own culture. 
It was an attempt in which Hellenism 
had never failed. For centuries it had 
been enriching itself by the religion and 
philosophy, the national customs, and 
the art of the Eastern world. But it 
could not reduce Jesus to submission 
to its speculation. For two hundred 
years brilliant men attempted it, but 
the Galilean and not the philosopher 
conquered. Christian faith clothed itself 
in the vocabulary of its opponents, and 
transformed Hellenism into the first 
Christian theology. 
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The imperial world of Rome with its 
power of conquest undertook to stamp 
out the religion in the west. But faith 
in Jesus could not be beheaded, or burned 
at the stake, or devoured by wild beasts. 
Where Christians suffered stands today 
the most wonderful church in the world. 
The Roman Empire has disappeared, 
but it lives in the Christian church and 
the Christian thought it attempted to 
destroy. Jesus instead of an emperor 
has become the ideal figure of Western 
civilization. 

The Middle Ages undertook to re- 
combine the new vigor of the northern 
conquerors with the heritage of classic 
days, but in such a combination only 
one figure could be supreme—Jesus. 
His significance to men and God gave 
new quality to feudal thinking, and his 
deity new motive to the student of the 
ancient past. When the process of 
combination was completed it was 
Jesus and not the school man who sur- 
vived. 

When the sixteenth century broke 
with the church that had undertaken 
to subject Jesus to its own interests, it 
was he who saved Christianity. It was 
Jesus Christ who compelled the alle- 
giance of Luther, of Calvin, and of their 
followers. Even in those dark days 
when men might be lost in the cruelties 
of theological strife, it was he who was 
to be victorious rather than a doctrine 
of inspiration or a state church. For 
out from the Protestantism of the seven- 
teenth century emerged again the living 
Christ of love and salvation. 

Our very religion centers around this 
extraordinary power of Jesus to rise above 
church and theology, and to command 
a loyalty which is more than friendship, 
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religious rather than aesthetic. Let 
us grant that our faith in him raises 
questions in psychology and metaphysics 
hard if not impossible to answer. The 
facts of the past are not affected. They 
stand. Explicable or inexplicable the 
power of Jesus Christ in human history 
cannot be taken fromit. He lives in it. 

4. The supreme reason for my faith 
in Jesus Christ the Savior is the 
consciousness of salvation wrought 
through faith in him. This conviction 
is borne out by the experiences of mil- 
lions of Christians, some with and some 
without philosophy, some learned and 
some unlearned. To use the language 
of the schools, Christ functions in our 
life as God. True, we recognize him 
as a brother man, subject to hunger, 
weariness, death; but it is not because 
of these facts that he is our Savior. 
Beyond this sense of fellowship is a 
senseof our dependenceuponhim. From 


him there comes to us a power which 
does not come from any man in history, 
no matter how much we honor him as 


a teacher. Isaiah, Jeremiah, John the 
Baptist—we look to them for inspiration, 
guidance, hope, but they never bring 
us a consciousness of forgiveness, a 
newness of life. The world finds God 
in and through Jesus Christ. 

5. These facts transcend any formula 
I can draw from human experience. We 
have had many leaders, many teachers. 
But they have brought no reconciliation 
with God. They have helped men 
appreciate the truth of Christ’s teaching, 
the majesty of his person. But they 


are broken lights of him. In the midst 
of the present distress and ferment, I 
look to him for guidance for individuals 
and society, because he has guided men 
in the past. Paul saw this at the begin- 
ning of Christian history. We see it 
as we trace that history. His cross is 
the summary of God’s method in social 
evolution, in the progress of justice, in 
the hope of human betterment. I 
believe he is bringing in the Kingdom of 
God. It is impossible for me to believe 
that this power is born of any merely 
human being. It is the power of God. 

6. There are other reasons that could 
be given, but they all revert to these 
indisputable facts of experience. There 
are many questions I try to answer in 
the way of defense of this faith in him, 
but the best answers I can give are 
expansions of these basal facts. I am 
ready to let men make their own 
formulas as to him and his work, but 
these formulas to be acceptable must 
be within the area these convictions 
include. For what are words and formu- 
las when compared with the experience of 
salvation actually wrought by Jesus 
Christ in human hearts? The Jesus the 
world worships is no mere fellow-victim 
with us, a defeated hero or a dead 
teacher. He is the one in and through 
whom we meet God, assured that we shall 
gain strength to meet life’s trials and 
temptations, in the assurance of forgive- 
ness, in the hope of a life beyond death. 
He is the vine, we are the branches. 
God grant that his life may indeed be 
ours! 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR 


REV. JAMES J. COALE 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The recent meeting of the American Federation of Labor made very plain the fact 
that the labor movement is conscious of its power and is extending its influence out 


beyond the mere machinery for getting wages. 


The working men are throwing more 


emphasis upon the last than upon the first syllable of their class name. Mr. Coale has 
been in touch with the men and women who earn wages, and his article demands attention. 


1. The Problem 

The very wording of this topic re- 
veals a curious inconsistency. The 
Christian church is much given to de- 
crying class consciousness. Yet scarcely 
any one uses the terms, “working 
classes” and “labor,” more than she. 
Very manifestly the church accepts the 
fact of class consciousness, and is her- 
self class conscious. 

Yet of all organizations, the church 
can least afford to admit that class 


consciousness is a necessity. As a 
working expedient, she may be obliged 
to think in terms of different groups of 
people, but she makes a serious mistake 
if in her reckoning these groups are any- 


thing but people. The field is the world, 
and it is not shaded off into the people 
that matter and those that do not. 
Humanity is the church’s stock in trade. 
It was the multitudes for whom Jesus 
felt compassion, and for them he broke 
with the respectable Jewish leaders. 
Now our problem today lies in the 
fact that in our cities and industrial 
centers, especially—although the same 
thing is true in every section of the 
country—there are vast areas of hu- 
manity that are not under the influence 
of the Christian church, if indeed they 
are not out of sympathy with it. We 


may call these the working classes if 
we like. But we must not assume that 
we are dealing with a different species 
from the rest of our society. If we were 
in their places we would act and react 
much as they do. Had they our ad- 
vantages, they would think and look 
upon the world in pretty nearly the 
same way as ourselves. The same 
fundamental religious doctrines that 
appeal to us will satisfy them, but the 
difference is environment, the different 
manner of working for a living, the 
atmosphere of factory and home life; 
while these do not affect the funda- 
mental realities of religion for them any 
more than for us, yet they have not 
only much to do with the way these 
realities are taught, but everything to 
do also with the way they are applied 
to the problems of society, and above 
all to their own problems. 


2. The World in Turmoil 


The war has upset the old social 
balance, and society has not yet reached 
a new angle of repose. What the future 
will develop, no one can foresee, but 
the least likely outcome is a return to 
the old status of 1914. The masses of 
people the world over have become 
conscious of a power they did not know 
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they possessed. Labor is now demand- 
ing things that only a few years ago 
they did not even bring forward as 
topics for discussion. The platform of 
the British Labor Party and demands for 
nationalization of the railways and 
mines in Great Britain, are epoch- 
making. While in this country, just 
three years ago the railroad brother- 
hoods were asking for modifications of 
the old system in the form of increased 
wages and shorter hours, today they 
introduce a program that breaks down 
completely the old order in transporta- 
tion, and however much these demands 
are sneered at in certain quarters, they 
will be treated with respect before the 
issue is finished. 

In short we are living in the midst of 
revolution. We are not going to have 
a revolution, we already have it. So 
far in this country the issue is going for- 
ward peacefully. But violent mischief 
is afoot, and we know it, though we 
don’t know what shape it will take or 
if it can be scotched before it does much 
damage. 

Now these questions are vital to the 
Christian church. In a changing social 
order, where old institutions are breaking 
down if the church is too intimately 
identified with the old, she will go down 
with the rest. We have seen that very 
thing happen in Russia where the church, 
working openly hand-in-glove with the 
old aristocracy, and avowedly in the 
interests of the old order, was utterly 
forsaken by the masses when the old 
order was overturned. Not only this 
danger, more or less remote, confronts 
our church, but her boasted right to 
leadership is definitely challenged. What 
is to come out of the present turmoil ? 
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Something better or something worse 
than the old order? Religion cannot 
be indifferent to the issue. Christianity 
has guided the march of civilization in 
its upward course through nineteen 
centuries. So unprejudiced an observer 
as Benjamin Kidd admits that freely. 
Is she going to have anything to say 
about the course of events in the coming 
five years? In seeking the answer to 
this question the church will experience 
no little uneasiness, for the very masses 
who have taken the reins into their 
hands are not in the church and are not 
in sympathy with it. In making rabbit 
pie you must first catch the rabbit. 

Unquestionably the church is becom- 
ing aroused to the urgency of her 
problem, though like the nation’s inter- 
est in the Americanization of the 
immigrant, her concern is embarrass- 
ingly belated. And the church might 
as well face the fact frankly that she 
cannot hope to escape the penalty for 
the years of unconcern for, and neglect 
of, the multitudes of the lowly peoples, 
who have been doing the world’s work 
and creating the world’s wealth, under 
conditions against which the church 
should have protested long ago. 


3. The Mind of the Masses 


There never was a time in our history 
when there was so much unrest coming 
to the surface as now. And there are 
not lacking indications that more of 
this is in store for the immediate future 
than has been revealed so far. The 
other day in the city of Liverpool, 
during the strike of the city police, the 
hooligans came from the slum districts 
of the city, broke open the stores and 
took away food and clothing. They 


were hungry and their earning power 
was not sufficient to procure the ordinary 
necessities of life. The high cost of 
living presses forward demands for 
higher wages. But so far as this 
country is concerned, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that labor is not 
demanding merely higher wages and 
shorter hours. Not long ago, a manu- 
facturer in an eastern city, exasperated 
with strikes, and held up, as he expressed 
it, by his help, complained that “these 
people are never satisfied. Give them 
what they ask for and they will be back 
with a demand for more. What do 
they want anyway?” “TI think I can 
tell you what they want,” replied a 
friend who was backing the strikers. 
“You are right in thinking they are 
demanding more than mere wages and 
hours. Their purpose is much more 
radical. They are trying to secure just 
what you are trying to withhold, the 
power over their own lives.” In that 
single word ‘“‘power” is summed up just 
what the masses are more or less con- 
sciously trying to win. 

One of the most significant victories 
that labor has won in this country has 
been the formal recognition on the part 
of the government of the right to 
organize. Collective bargaining is now 
practiced generally throughout the lead- 
ing industries of the country. The 
steel industry is the one outstanding 
exception to the rule, and it is being 
faced with a struggle that will jar its 
complaisant labor policy, and the 
chances are a little better than even 
that it will be forced to the hated 
position of recognizing the unions. 

But with this enormous gain, labor 
is not disposed to be satisfied, but is 
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pressing its claim for a real democracy 
in industry. Exactly what this will 
involve has not yet been worked out in 
full detail, for so revolutionary a 
process does not lend itself to exact 
formulation in advance. Though the 
working out of a revolutionary plan 
like this is sure to be attended with 
much inconvenience to society, yet the 
movement is going ahead today as 
never before, and the masses of people 
in the country are affected by it in ways 
that they do not realize. 

So far as the demands of labor are 
articulate, we can find all gradations of 
opinion, from a complaisant satisfaction 
with the old order to the blood-red 
program of bolshevism. But if you 
strike an average, it will be readily seen 
that radicalism is gaining rapidly every- 
where. When the leaders go too slow, 
having learned caution from long experi- 
ence, the rank and file take matters in 
their own hands. The recent strike of 
the railroad shop workers in the summer 
of 1919 is a case in point. The signifi- 
cance of this tendency for the churches 
is readily apparent. The struggle for 
power going on in the field of industry, 
cannot be kept out of the church, and 
whether she likes it or not, the church is 
confronted with the question of whether 
or not she is prepared to grant real 
democratic power to the masses. If she 
doesn’t, she will lose. Her problem to- 
day centers right there. 


4. Religion and the Masses 


In talking about people in the mass 
it is dangerous to generalize, and in say- 
ing that the multitudes that throng our 
big industrial centers are not now under 
the direct influence of the church, let 


that statement be qualified with the 
admission that there are many who are 
in the churches. Some are enrolled and 
active in the Protestant bodies. Many 
are devout Catholics and the Jewish 
synagogue has its zealous adherents. 
But the facts speak for themselves. 
Anybody who takes the trouble to 
inquire will soon discover that the 
majority of the working classes do not 
go to church, and are not interested in 
it. Last summer the writer made a 
study of the laboring conditions in one 
of the large cities on the Atlantic Coast, 
in the effort to find out what the religious 
forces of the city could do for the large 
number of strangers who had come to 
work in the ship-yards and munitions 
factories. He was able to demonstrate 
that there were at least 100,000 new 
workers in the city who had come there 
within a year. One would suppose that 
the churches would begin at once to 
reflect that increase in their own at- 
tendance. The question was put to 
the ministers at a meeting of their city 
association, and not one in ten of them 
had noticed the presence of strangers 
at his services. The church simply did 
not know that these strangers were in 
the city. Objection might be raised that 
many of these people were Catholics. 
Well, give the Catholic church half the 
number, there would still remain enough 
to swamp the Protestant churches if 
they attended worship. But a little 
definite light was found on that question. 
A new housing section was opened up 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and a religious census taken. The result 
showed that these were 80 per cent non- 
Catholics, nominally Protestant, but 
attending no church. 
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I am confident that this experience 
could be repeated in almost any big 
city. There is a test that can be applied 
anywhere. Take the population of a 
given city as found in the census figures. 
Subtract from these the statistics of the 
religious bodies, include the Sunday 
schools and baptized children, and the 
result will reveal from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the population who are not even 
claimed by any religious body. If you 
subtract further those whose adherence 
to the church is merely nominal, the 
result will not add complaisancy to the 
church. And you may make your 
estimate either before or after a big 
evangelistic campaign like Billy Sun- 
day’s, and the figures will not be 
materially altered. 

And yet it may be confidently 
asserted that the majority are not 
hostile to religion as such. I have come 
into contact with thousands of working- 
men and their families within the past 
few years, and I have found very few 
who were skeptical of, or antagonistic 
to, religion. A few half-baked social- 
ists, who are extreme materialists may 
ridicule religion, but when you press 
these interesting people to a definition, 
you discover that they are not irreligious. 
When they speak of religion they mean 
something else. 

But while there is little hostility to 
religion there is much antagonism to the 
church. There are many reasons for 
this. Your radical groups identify the 
church with the whole system which 
they are attacking, and scathingly 
arraign church people and all their works. 
The more conservative labor unionists 
may feel hostile to the church because 
it upholds the “boss.” They think 
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that the church that exists for him 
could hold no possible interest for them. 

And this feeling of hostility is scarcely 
mitigated by the so-called “declarations” 
by ecclesiastical bodies. The churches 
have gone on record by denominations 
and through the Federation of Churches 
as standing for certain social standards. 
The writer once labored with the keen- 
est enthusiasm to get the Presbyterian 
General Assembly on record as regards 
the industrial problem, and was delighted 
to see the resolution pass unanimously. 
But all that sort of deliverance amounts 
to nothing relatively. Even if your 
radical laboring man came to know 
about it, he would insist that it only 
adds to the hypocrisy of the church, 
and he would turn to the concrete 
instances that he knows about, wherein 
the deliverance was given the lie by the 
actual condition in the church. 

But how many people are actually 
hostile to the church as such? The 
writer has no means of knowing. Let 
it be guessed that there are a great 
many of the toilers who are disaffec- 
ted with the church, there are still 
many outside of the church who are not 
hostile, but are merely indifferent. The 
church has not won them, or, if she has, 
has not succeeded in holding them. 
Very frankly, they do not find the 
church interesting. At least other things 
interest them more. The secret order, 
which usually embodies more ritual 
than any church would care for, will 
interest more men than the church. The 
labor union, and the social activities 
attending it, are far more interesting to 
the average artisan than anything con- 
nected with the church. The church 
uses a language that is so remote from 
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the world in which the workingman 
lives and thinks that he can understand 
it only with an effort, and he does not 
think the effort worth while. The 
picture-show has an attraction for the 
average man against which the church 
appeals in vain. I do not mean to 
imply that the church should be enter- 
taining, or that it should attempt to 
beat the picture-shows at their own 
game, when the church is sure to lose. 
I merely point out that the church has 
not the interest for great masses of 
people that these other things have. 
The laboring people have access to 
literature that the more intellectual know 
nothing about. And whatever may be 
said about the laboring-man’s trade 
journal or the radical socialist sheet, 
they are not dull. The New York Cail, 


with all its propagandist bombast, for 
downright human interest far surpasses 


the Evening Post. The Hearst papers 
always lead in circulation. The min- 
imum requirement of the church is that 
she ought to be interesting, not merely 
to the people in the “high-brow” sec- 
tions of the city, but to the people she 
professes to want to reach. 


5. The Program for the Church 


In seeking an answer to the question, 
how can the church reach the masses, 
another question must first be answered 
affirmatively: Does the church want to 
reach the masses? The average church- 
man would be inclined to retort that the 
query is frivolous, that in the very 
nature of the case, the church wants 
to reach the multitudes; that is her 
mission in the world. But a disinter- 
ested outsider will not be much impressed 
with an impassioned protest that the 


Christian church was reaching out to help 
the masses of the people. His comment 
would be that obviously the church has 
not done the one great thing she regards 
it as her mission to do. Such an out- 
sider could ask some embarrassing 
questions about the way that the 
church has gone about what she regards 
as her peculiar mission. He might in- 
sist on the evidences of the church’s 
burning zeal on behalf of the masses. 
and after the evidence was all in, he 
might after all conclude that the church 
had many interests other than in the peo- 
ple who were outside her doors. And his 
probable conclusion would be that the 
church herself would need an internal 
revolution before she would seriously 
go about what she professes to regard 
as her main task. 

Here is a city that boasts that it has 
jumped in population from 75,000 to 
125,000 in two years or less. Whole 
regiments of big strapping men have 
come to work in the enlarging ship-yards 
down by the river. The government is 
rushing to completion big blocks of new 
homes to accommodate these people. 
After six months, no city pastor has any 
clear idea of what has happened. The 
various denominations have a covetous 
eye on the new government sub- 
division, where a new church may en- 
hance denominational prestige. But six 
months have already passed since thou- 
sands of new people came. Not one 
pastor has taken the first step to look 
after the interests of these people. To 
be sure, it is now August, and the 
churches are partially closed, the pastors 
on their vacations. But why, in an 


emergency like this, do the churches 
close their doors? These men are 
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strangers, filling their pockets with un- 
precedented wages, placing them in a 
position of peculiar moral danger on 
the one hand, and they are exhilarated 
with a sense of lofty patriotism, leaving 
them open to drives of further idealism 
on the other. Do the churches not 
know of this opportunity? The only 
approach the churches made to these 
men was to have some of them arrested 
for playing base-ball on Sunday. What 
is one to conclude from such experiences 
regarding the burning zeal of the 
churches to win the workingmen? On 
being asked the question, the pastor of 
one of the leading churches said he 
thought the “Y.M.C.A. was looking 
after those fellows.” As a matter of 
fact, this was one place where the Y.M. 
C.A. was not permitted to operate, while 
the churches would have been given a 
free hand. 

It is not merely isolated instances 
like this that tell the story. One is very 
ingenuous or self-deceived if he really 
believes that the Protestant church has 
ever made any serious effort to win the 
great industrial masses of our cities. 
Witness the up-town migration of two 
hundred Protestant churches in New 
York City, while the population doubled 
and trebled where those churches for- 
merly stood. The frank desire of the 
church to go where the money goes, to 
build herself up in good neighborhoods, 
is so evident as to belie any professed 
interest in the financially destitute 
masses. The pastor of a down-town 
church in a typical American city said 
recently: “‘At last, I have had my way. 
We are going to move the church out to 
the suburbs. We will soon become one 
of the strongest churches in the city. 


We have to move in order to save our 
church.” “Yes,” answered a friend, “I 
have no doubt you will save your church, 
but in the end you will lose the city. 
There are more people living right 
around your church than there ever 
were.” 

It would seem readily apparent then 
that the first step the church must take 
to win the laboring classes in our cities 
is to want to do it. That means the 
whole church, not merely those in our 
churches who now have the wish. 

A further evidence of the revolution 
that is needed before the church can 
win the industrial classes is the attitude 
that she now assumes regarding their 
problems. In some of the strongest 
churches it is not good form to allude 
to the pressing problems of the day. 
It simply is not done. It is a sign of 
poor breeding to bring before the con- 
gregations of the strongest churches the 


point of view of the industrial masses, 
much more to defend them, and the 
pastor who has ambitions simply does 


not do it. Frequently he knows noth- 
ing about them himself. It is a mere 
fatuous delusion to deny that this con- 
dition obtains, if not universally, per- 
haps, certainly very generally. 

The masses of the people know all 
about this. They realize that their 
point of view gets no sympathetic 
presentation in the pulpits of the leading 
Protestant churches. One of the lead- 
ing denominations of the country re- 
cently set up a commission to carry 
forward a big program, in the attempt 
to lead the church out into the un- 
occupied fields, and to advance the whole 
work of the denomination on a bigger 
scale than had ever been attempted 
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before. On that commission were 
named some of the leading pastors of 
the denomination, and every layman, 
aside from some professional educators, 
was a millionaire. The masses were not 
represented in any way. The industrial 
workers were not given any sort of 
representation. None of the clerical 
members of the commission had any 
detailed information regarding labor’s 
point of view. And, most significant of 
all, the implications of so glaring an 
omission were wholly lost on the church 
at large. They are not lost on the 
class conscious labor groups, however, 
and these are not much impressed with 
the statesmanship of the church which 
so completely leaves them out of 
account. 

The laboring classes are forced to the 
opinion that the church is hostile to their 
program. And the church as a whole 
does not take the trouble to meet these 
men and women in a spirit of conciliation 
and sympathy. The industrial people 
have a program, which to them is so 
significant, so far-reaching in its social 
meaning, that it takes on a real religious 
character. The great Christian church, 
if it sincerely wishes to gather the 
masses into her fold, must meet with 
these men and women in a spirit of com- 
radeship and sympathy, and to do this 
will require a change of heart on the 
part of the church herself. 

There are many evidences that this 
conversion on the part of the church is 
taking place. There are too many 
brave spirits in the Christian church, 
who have seen clearly the issue, and have 
sprung forward to meet it, not to have 
affected the church as a whole. The 
interchurch world movement has en- 


listed the idealism of some of the leaders 
of all the denominations who are going 
to guide the church into fields she has 
never entered before. Last May in 
Cleveland, in a meeting attended by 
the leaders of all the denominations in 
city work, addresses were delivered in 
behalf of the striking mill-workers of 
Lawrence and the strike at Seattle— 
addresses which explained sympatheti- 
cally the use of the red flag by the foreign 
groups, and denounced the injustice of 
wage standards which made inevitable 
the slums. Those who were present 
were strangely thrilled, and looked at one 
another in wonder that such things 
could be spoken of with such candor, 
in so distinctly a church atmosphere. 

If the church is in earnest in her at- 
tempts to bring under her influence the 
masses of the people who are not now 
interested in her program, she surely 
must revolutionize her strategy. The 
methods of the past have not given 
much evidence of the desire of the church 
to accomplish her big, outstanding task. 
The best equipment, the ablest ministers, 
the finest music, and the strongest 
leadership are sent into the fields where 
the conquest is relatively easiest. The 
big Protestant church is set up in the 
part of the city where the best homes, 
the cleanest streets, and the best moral 
atmosphere are to be found. Where- 
ever human advantages are of the best, 
the Protestant church seeks to locate 
herself most strongly and seek to build 
herself up. 

On the other hand, in those parts of 
the city where the fight is hardest, 
where home conditions are most meager, 
where there is not a high level of intel- 
ligence, there the church sends her 
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weakest forces, and sets up her poorest 
equipment. If the masses of the people 
are to be won to the church, it would 
seem a matter of common sense that 
the church should send to them the best 
she has. But the church in the factory 
districts, where there are more problems 
in a week than the suburban church has 
to face in a year, has to be served by 
the man who thinks that he has lost in 
his life-work, and that success would 
see him occupying the pulpit in the 
church on the avenue. It has been the 
writer’s work to find and place ministers 
in different churches in a big city, and 
the young ministers who are sorely 
needed to man these most difficult fields 
avoid them as though infected with the 
plague. Much of the product coming 
from our theological seminaries make 
no bones about the fact that they are 
social climbers. Against this consider 
the statement of a secretary of the 
Home Mission Board of one of the lead- 
ing denominations that he could make 
use at once of forty men in most re- 
sponsible positions in industrial com- 
munities providing he could find men 
qualified in spirit and experience for 
such work. They are not to be had. 
When the big church on the avenue 
becomes vacant, there will be the names 
of a hundred candidates presented with- 
in a week. These facts, too, are well 
known to the working classes, and do 
not tend to increase their affection for 
the church. 

It is not pleasant for one who loves 
the Christian church to repeat these 
things, and to point out the obvious 
faults of the present program. But 
they must be frankly recognized before 
the change will come and the church do 


the thing that must be done, and that 
she alone can do. 

The masses want religion. There are 
many evidences of this. A Y.W.C.A. 
worker, herself a social radical, told that 
at a meeting of trades-unionists, women 
noting her uniform would ask her eager 
questions about God and other funda- 
mental religious doctrines. It never 
occurred to these people to go to the 
church itself for such information. The 
church has been so long under the de- 
nomination of the people so remote 
from, and out of sympathy with, the great 
mass of toilers, that it has not caught 
the appeal that the masses present. 

And right here is an indication of 
the first step in the forward march of 
the church in the immediate future. It 
is a matter of education. The solidarity 
of humanity must find expression in 
the church, and it is finding it. In one 
large city, the far-seeing pastor of the 
leading church of his denomination, who 
had toiled in the mines as a boy, gave 
expression to a slogan which gripped 
the imagination of all the adherents of 
his communion in the city. ‘We shall 
no longer speak of the Presbyterian 
churches of this city,” said he, “but of 
the Presbyterian church. Then we will 
no longer speak of the Presbyterian 
church, but of the Christian church. We 
are all members of one body, and we 
will all share in one mighty work.” 
When the narrow parochial spirit goes, 
a big social vision takes its place. 

In the increasing emphasis on Jesus’ 
interpretation of the messianic kingdom, 
the church is coming to find the inspira- 
tion for her task and the vision of it. 
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The influence of prophets like Rauschen- 
busch is pervading the church very 
rapidly these days. The belief that 
the church, like the Master, is not to be 
served, but to serve, is gaining ground 
everywhere. 

Just a few years ago, when young 
men and women wanted to find work 
that would gratify their yearnings for 
work that counted, they turned in large 
numbers to the social settlement, to the 
organized charities, and to the other 
forms of distinct social work. There 
was a sense of reality about these enter- | 
prises that took multitudes of our young 
people out of the churches to do the 
very thing that the church ought to 
have been doing, not to the exclusion of 
these worthy enterprises, but much more 
closely identified with them. Right now 
there are indications that the church 
will keep these choice spirits at work 
under her own auspices. 

The church’s big work in America is 
to christianize America. So long as vast 
areas remain unchallenged by the Chris- 
tian principle, the church will fail and 
deserve to fail. She must conquer her 
fear of those powerful groups, inside 
and outside her own membership who 
have controlled her policy, intimidated 
her ministers, and halted her work in 
behalf of the great unreached masses. 
The ferment is working in the church, as 
it is in the world of diplomacy, of politics, 
and of industry. The church is growing 
democratic, and there are signs that she 
is learning from her Master that old 
message of love and brotherhood, that 
the common people then, now, and 
always hear gladly. 


The Sermon on the Mount is made 
up of passages of rare beauty. They are 
finely phrased and they are rich in con- 
tent. One can hardly name any three 
consecutive chapters in the Bible which 
are so often quoted. Here are the 
Beatitudes, and the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Golden Rule, all contained in this 
one address. Here are the best things 
to be found in print on the spirit of trust 
and the habit of obedience. Here are 
verses which throw light upon the 
sources of happiness and upon the vital 
nature of character, upon the simplicity 
of a good life, and upon the primacy of 
the moral values. But where does it 
bring us out? What is the net result ? 
What does it hold before us as the goal 
of moral effort? Here in this final 
chapter we find that question answered. 
The goal of effort is a life fraternal, filial, 
fruitful, and stable. Let me speak of 
those four points as they are here 
declared. 

The right life must be fraternal. 
“Judge not that ye be not judged. Why 
beholdest thou the mote in thy brother’s 
eye and considerest not the beam in 
thine own eye? How canst thou say, 
Let me pull out the mote from thine eye, 
when a beam is in thine own eye! First 
cast the beam out of thine own eye, then 
thou shalt see clearly to cast out the 
mote from thy brother’s eye. For with 
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what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged, and with the same measure ye 
mete it out, it shall be measured to you 
again. Therefore, whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.” Here is the rule of frater- 
nity which takes in the words, the deeds, 
and the very thoughts of each man’s life. 

“Judge not’”—the Master was not 
suggesting that we should give up 
the habit of moral discrimination. He 
would not have us think of thieves and 
liars, on the one hand, and of men honest 
and true, on the other, as being all alike. 
He would not suggest that men should 
think that Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain, who were true to their pledged 
word when the hour struck, and Ger- 
many, who was false to her word, were 
allalike. That would be an act of moral 
insanity. The Master was pre-eminently 
sane. 

Furthermore, this moral camouflage 
would not be in the line of his own action, 
and we may be sure that here as every- 
where he practiced what he preached. 
He judged men. He said to some of the 
leading churchmen of his day, who were 
false at heart, “Woe unto you hypo- 
crites.” He told his disciples to beware 
of false prophets, who inwardly were 
ravening wolves. He had not taken 
leave of his own moral sense. He knew 
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the difference between black and white, 
and was never disposed to mix his colors 
until nothing should be left but a muddy 
gray. 

But in that vivid fashion, which was 
characteristic of him, he warned men 
against the harsh, censorious habit of 
mind. The cynical, suspicious, sneering 
spirit, which is always looking for some- 
thing to condemn, is deadly. There is 
a certain recoil of judgment upon the 
one who cherishes that mood. With 
what judgment we judge, we shall surely 
be judged. When anyone says, “They 
all do it,” the world feels sure that he 
does it. When he says, “Every man 
has his price,” the world is sure that he 
has his price. The hard, wooden way 
of looking upon the shortcomings of 
others, making no allowance for human 
weakness, for mitigating circumstances, 
for long-continued temptation, brings 
inevitably a hard, unsympathetic nature 
within, which is fatal to the fraternal 
spirit. 

With the same measure ye mete it 
out, it shall be measured to you again. 
Men get as they bring. The rebound 
from any situation is determined mainly 
by what you throw against it and how 
hard you throw it. The reaction you 
secure from any set of agents, physical 
or spiritual, is determined in large meas- 
ure by what you introduce into that com- 
bination by your own mood and action. 
The harsh, censorious spirit, which is 
forever calling down fire from heaven to 
burn men up, will be burnt up itself. If 
any man be overtaken in a fault, you 
who are spiritual restore such a one in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thy- 
self lest thou also be tempted. This is 
the right mood rather than the spirit 
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which goes about condemning others 
right and left. 

Then, to make it striking, the Master 
used that extraordinary illustration of 
the mote and the beam. The mote was 
a mere bit of chaff or dust which might 
lodge in the eye, while the beam was a 
part of the framework of a house which 
no man could possibly get into his eye. 
It was a monstrous simile and he used it 
to caricature the officious action of the 
man who overlooked his own big faults 
in his eager desire to condemn the lesser 
sins of his fellows. The Master was 
speaking out of doors to a multitude on 
a hillside, and he had to use a large 
brush. With this touch of irony, he 
pictured those censorious individuals 
who went about with forty-foot beams 
sticking out of their eyes, but offering to 
take specks out of the eyes of their 
fellows. It would be so apparent that 
if any such one were looking for evil to 
condemn, he could find it in abundance 
much nearer home. Let him sweep his 
own dooryard first. 

The Master summed up the whole 
spirit of fraternal action in that one fine 
phrase, which we call the Golden Rule. 
Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do that to them. When you 
are tempted to hurt another life, ask how 
you would like it yourself. When you 
have a man or woman in your power 
because his daily bread depends upon 
the employment you offer, ask yourself 
how you would like your own methods 
if the teetering-board were turned end 
for end. When you are tempted to loaf 
on your job or waste material or break 
machinery by throwing a monkey- 
wrench into the cog wheels or by sheer 
carelessness, ask yourself how you would 
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like it if the business were yours and you 
were responsible for making it profitable 
so that you could pay wages and live out 
of it yourself. When you are tempted 
to an act of vice, ask yourself how you 
would like to see a woman for whom 
you care, a daughter, a sister, a sweet- 
heart, brought to that position because 
there are men in the world vile enough 
to pay her to do it. You would cut off 
your right hand first. In every situa- 
tion when you are moved to injure a 
man’s good name, or to break up the 
peace of his home, or to crush the effort 
he is making to carry on some honest 
enterprise, ask yourself how you would 
like it. You would not like it at all. 
Your whole soul would rise up in rebel- 
lion against the meanness of it. Then 
let your soul rise up and forbid such 
action in advance. Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do to you if 
the conditions were reversed. 

Men talk sometimes in grand, swelling 
terms about the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. They speak in 
glowing fashion of liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, as a trinity of great ideas. But 
fraternity means something. It is not 
an idle mood, a pretty sentiment, a flow 
of fine feeling after dinner. The word 
must be made flesh, the language of it 
must be translated into action if it is to 
have value. The spirit of fraternity 
means fair dealing, a steady regard for 
the interests of others, a profound respect 
for human personality whatever its sta- 
tion. 

“Slow to anger, plenteous in mercy.” 
Put the speed limit on your condemna- 
tions, give an added bit of power to the 
merciful consideration you are willing to 
show toward those who have failed. 


When an honest merchant is patient 
with some thieving clerk, shielding him 
from exposure and allowing him time to 
make restitution and recover the lost 
ground; when a man of truth is patient 
with some liar that he may win him to 
a life of probity; when parents who have 
given the best of their lives for the good 
of their children find that love flaunted 
by the wrongdoing of those whom they 
hold dear, but keep on loving them, not 
according to their deserts but according 
to their needs; when a pure woman for- 


' gives the grave misdeeds of an unfaith- 


ful husband that she may see him again 
a man of honor—in every such case, the 
spirit of fraternal consideration wins out 
over the spirit of condemnation. It is 
in a fair way to be blessed of God to 
moral victory all along the line. This is 
the course of action for which the Master 
was pleading when he bade us do unto 
others as we would that others should 
do unto us, were the conditions the other 
way about. 

The right life is filial The Master 
would have us make the horizontal rela- 
tions of these lives of ours right, and in 
order that they may be kept right, he 
would have the perpendicular relations 
right. Let every man strive to live as 
a child of God. Let there be an inti- 
mate personal relation between the 
finite spirit of the man and the Infinite 
Spirit of the Father. ‘Ask and ye shall 
receive; seek and ye shall find; knock 
at his door, and it shall be opened.” 
Everyone that “asketh”—it is in the 
present tense, as indicating continuous 
action. Every asking man becomes a 
receiving man. Every seeking man 
becomes a finding man. Everyone who 
goes along knocking at all of heaven’s 
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doors becomes a man to whom those 
doors are opened. The Master was not 
picturing a single effort and its instant 
result. He was picturing a certain 
habit, a settled disposition, a continuous 
spiritual process. Let that way of per- 
pendicular fellowship be kept open by a 
constant procession of requests going 
up, and there will be a procession of 
gracious answers coming down. 

How could a boy be on such good 
terms with his father as to make it pos- 
sible for that father to do for him what he 
would like to do, if the boy never spoke 
to his father? How could a husband and 
wife be on such terms as to make possible 
the fullest measure of wedded happiness, 
if they never spoke to each other? How 
can a prayerless man, who never speaks 
to his Father in heaven, develop that 
filial spirit toward God which is the 
heart of character? Therefore because 
you cannot be at your best without it, ask 
and keep on asking; seek and keep on 
seeking; knock and keep on knocking. 
The man of prayer reaches up with an 
arm of faith, which is like a trolley laying 
hold of the current of power which is 
from above. It enables him to move 
ahead horizontally with that finer form 
of energy from on high. 

The warrant for asking with assur- 
ance is based upon certain broad, human 
considerations familiar to everybody. 
If a son ask bread of any of you that is 
a father, would you give him a stone? 
If he asked a fish, would you give him a 
serpent? If he asked an egg, would 
you give him a scorpion? Notice how 
accurate the Master is! It is a son who 
is asking, one living in the filial spirit 
toward his father, not a careless, dis- 
obedient vagabond. 
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The son is asking in every case for 
good things. He is asking for the plain 
necessities, bread, fish, eggs, not for the 
luxuries and dainties of life. Let any 
soul ask in the filial spirit for the plain 
necessities, for forgiveness and renewal, 
for guidance and sustenance for the 
inner life, and he will not ask in vain. 
The Master was arguing from the less 
to the greater. If we being evil know 
how to give good gifts to our children, 
how much more will the One who is not 
evil give good things to them that ask 

He rests his whole case upon that 
great cardinal truth of his gospel, that 
God is our Father. “To us there is 
but one God, the Father.” Sin is the 
act of a wilful son saying to his father, 
“Give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me,” and then taking his life 
off into a far country. Repentance is 
the act of a sinner who comes to himself 
and says, “I will arise and go to my 
father.” Duty is the sense of loving 
compulsion which a son feels from within 
when he says, “I must be about my 
father’s business.” Prayer is the act of 
a child speaking to his father. ‘When 
ye pray say, Our Father.” Death is 
the act of a child, weak, sick, tired, fall- 
ing back into the everlasting arms of 
affection. “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

You can box the whole compass of 
religious belief if you choose, and you 
will be guided unerringly by the fact 
that the true magnetic needle in the soul 
of man points ever to that cardinal 
truth of the Divine fatherhood. It is 
the strongest deterrent to evil-doing that 
you can name. If I had become 
drunken, dissolute, or dishonest in my 


college days, the laws of the state might 
have placed me behind the bars. But a 
much more potent consideration would 
have been the thought of the grief and 
shame I would have brought to my 
father yonder in the old home by an evil 
life. It is an awful thing for a man to 
lie or steal, to be unclean or ungodly, 
because God is his Father. The filial 
spirit in the heart of the man is the 
surest guaranty of a right life. 

I say to thee, do thou repeat, 

To every man thou mayest meet, 

That he and we and all men move 

Under the broad canopy of love. 

And one word more, they only miss 

The winning of that final bliss 

Who will not count it true that love, 

Blessing not cursing, rules above; 

And in that love we live and move. 


The right life is fruitful. Here are 
“life’s alternatives,” as one of my stu- 
dents suggested. Two modes of action, 
the good and the bad! Two ways of life, 
the narrow and the broad! Two sorts of 
prophets, the true and the false! Two 
results of our choices, destruction and 
salvation! One line of effort leads to 
the fruitful life, bringing forth all the 
fine fruits of the spirit which the Apostle 
named, and the other results in a cor- 
rupt life, bringing forth evil fruit. Let 
every man choose for himself. 

“Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life.” It takes 
definite, conscientious obedience to the 
truth to keep the way of life. You may 
remember the word which Jesus used 
for sin. It was taken from the practice 
of archery which was common in that 
day. It meant literally “missing the 
mark.” The sinner is a man who sends 
his arrows anywhere and everywhere 
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except into the target. Sometimes he 
shoots too low, as he yields to the coarse 
sins of the flesh. Sometimes he over- 
shoots the mark in his pride and conceit. 
Sometimes he shoots off to one side 
through lack of aim. He misses the 
mark. 

This is the way those familiar 
passages would read, if they were 
translated literally. The prodigal came 
back from the far country saying, 
“Father I have missed the mark before 
heaven and in thy sight. I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” The pub- 
lican knelt there in the temple saying, 
“God be merciful to me, a man who has 
missed the mark.”” When Jesus went to 
dine with Zaccheus, the people mur- 
mured saying, “He has gone to be the 
guest of a man who has missed the 
mark.” When that woman of the street 
crept into the house of Simon and cried 
at the Master’s feet until she washed 
them with her tears, the Pharisees said, 
“This man, if he were a prophet, would 
have known what manner of woman this 
is, for she is one who has missed the 
mark.” Jesus was called the friend of 
publicans and of men who had missed 
the mark. He said of himself, “I come 
not to call the righteous, but men who 
have missed the mark, to repentance,” 
that is, to try another shot and see if 
they could not do better. 

Sin is missing the mark, and a man 
may do it by firing off in any one of a 
hundred different directions, for broad 
is the way and wide is the gate that leads 
to destruction. But he can only hit the 
mark by having aim, purpose, direction, 
in his moral effort, for straight is the 
gate and narrow is the way that leads 
to life. 
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How sane the Master was in his 
insistence upon concentration of effort! 
You cannot drive a nail to the head 
by hammering around all over the board. 
You must hit the nail on the head and 
keep on hitting it on the head until you 
have sent it home. You cannot sink a 
shaft as a mining engineer by digging 
around all over the side of the moun- 
tain. You must dig in one place and 
keep on digging in one place until you 
have sunk your shaft to the vein of ore. 
In moral effort the same sound principle 
holds. You can win only as you con- 
form to those great principles of right 
living, which are as definite and unyield- 
ing as the statements of the multiplica- 
tion table. Here is the word of One 
who knew what was in man and needed 
not that any should tell him. “If thou 
wouldst enter into life keep the com- 
mandments. This do and thou shalt 
live. Enter in at the strait gate which 
leadeth to life.” 

He saw the weakness of those lives 
which are controlled by mood, whim, 
and sudden impulse. He saw the futility 
of those lives which are governed by con- 
vention and usage. They rise or fall 
with easy unconcern to the moral level 
of those with whom they happen to be 
thrown. He indicated his own better 
method—“I come not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him who sent me.” 
He had the sense of mission. He was 
building his life evenly and steadily into 
that vast morai process which reached 
from the hour when the morning stars 
sang sang together ¢ on to the Great Consum- 
mation. He was as knitting p_all his 
activities with that divine purpose which 
is to bring the City of God, the ideal 
social order, down out of heaven and 


set it up in actual operation here on this 
common earth. 

But the whole process was more vital 
than the method of outward conformity 
to law. The man who has a filial and 
fraternal heart is brought into such vital 
fellowship with God that his life becomes 
fruitful, as a good tree is fruitful. He 
brings forth good deeds, as a good tree 
brings forth good fruit—he cannot 
otherwise with a filial fraternal heart 
within. His natural, unstudied, inevita- 
ble output of conduct is wholesome and 
reliable. 

Here is the ultimate test of each man’s 
quality of life—‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Not by the technical cor- 
rectness of a man’s theological opinions, 
not by the exactness of his performance 
in matters of ritual, not by the wealth of 
mystical feeling he may be able to show 
upon occasion, but by the finer fruitage 
of all this in upright living and unselfish 
service. 

Not by their roots, nor by the solid 
trunk of wood, nor by the wide-spreading 
branches, nor by the abundance of 
leaves, nor by the show of blossoms, 
which are only lovely promises of some- 
thing which may come later. By their 
fruits, by what they are finally able to 
give off to meet the hunger of the world 
that waits to be fed—this was to be the 
test. Let every life be filial and frater- 
nal at heart that it may also be fruitful, 
for this belongs to the goal of moral 
effort. 

The right life must also be stable. 
You hear it said of a certain man, ‘‘ You 
always know where to find him.” It 
is high praise. He is not here today, 
morally speaking, and somewhere “else 
tomorrow. He is always here. He is 
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not pious and upright one day in the 
week and then a rascal for the other six. 
He is not honest out in the open where 
all can see and then corrupt on the sly. 
He is not kind and considerate in his 
home and among his friends, and then 
cruel as a Hun in his commercial rela- 
tions. He has that moral stability 
which carries him straight on the line of 
probity and honor. You always know 
where to find him. 

The Master used an illustration which 
pitched the ball right over the plate. 
“He that heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken unto a wise 
man who built his house upon a rock. 
The rain descended, the floods came, the 
winds blew and beat upon that house.” 
The hard tests came, as they always 
come, soon or late. They come not by 
our own choosing nor from forces within 
our control. They come from those 
powerful forces of earth and sky, the 
wind, the rain, the floods, which are not 
within our control. But this wise man’s 
house stood, because it was built right 
—it was built upon obedience to the 
will of God. 

“He that heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them not, I will liken 
unto a fool who built his house upon the 
sand.” The same hard tests came— 
they come to every man—the rain 
descended, the floods came, the winds 
blew and beat upon that house, and it 
fell. It was built wrong, because it was 
built upon moral disobedience. When a 
man’s house is built right and has a good 
foundation, the power of gravitation, 
which keeps the planets true to their 
courses, operates to hold that house in 
place. When a man’s house is built 
wrong and rests upon the sands of dis- 


obedience, the same power of gravitation 
pulls it down. 

Germany built her house upon the 
idea of the weakness of the world’s con- 
science. She had no moral sense, and 
she thought that other nations had none. 
She supposed that Belgium would accept 
a bribe and deny her honor by allowing 
German armies to pass through her 
borders unhindered, in order the more 
readily to strike France. Germany 
thought that when Belgium was out- 
raged, Great Britain would stand by 
and look on, regarding her agreement 
about defending the neutrality of Bel- 
gium as a mere scrap of paper. Ger- 


many thought that the United States, 
when she saw those other nations fail, 
being crippled and broken in the resist- 
ance they were offering to international 
lawlessness and crime, would not fight. 
She thought that the American people 
loved dollars more than they loved 


righteousness. 

Germany found out in the autumn of 
1918 that she had built her whole struc- 
ture on the sand. The rains descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon her house for four long 
hard years, and it fell. She thought that 
she was intelligent, but when she built 
upon the weakness of the world’s con- 
science and the supremacy of brute force, 
she showed herself a moral fool. The 
will to power, the disregard for the rights 
of others, the open contempt for moral 
principle, and the flaunting of the spirit- 
ual values in human life will never stand 
in a world ruled by the Judge of all the 
earth who does right. The storm of 
wind and rain and fearful flood may last 
for four terrible years, but the infamous 
structure is doomed to destruction. 
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And that was what beat Germany, as it 
will beat any nation which undertakes 
to bid defiance to the moral sense of 
mankind and to the will of Almighty 
God. 
Here as everywhere the Master laid 
his emphasis upon sound action. Not 
everyone that saith unto me, “Lord, 
Lord,” ever so many times and in all 
the beautiful ways which an elaborate 
ritual might suggest—‘not everyone 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter the Kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father.” Not 
he that saith, but he that doeth! 

“Many will say to me in that day” 
—many, for the moral fools in his days 
were numerous and they are not all dead 
yet—many will say to me in that day, 
“Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name and in thy name cast out devils, 
and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” ‘That is what they will say. 
Then the Master, knowing that the 
whole underpinning of their lives was 
framed out of disobedience, will say to 
them, “I never knew you! Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity!” 

Here then was the goal of moral effort 
as He saw it. It was a flying goal and 
no man on earth will ever completely 
overtake it. It will lead him onward 
and upward, forever onward and upward. 
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The Master would have every man strive 
for a life filial in its attitude toward God, 
fraternal in its relations with its fellows, 
fruitful in its ability to produce that 
which meets the world’s need, and stable 
in its power to stand unhurt through 
storm and flood. 

What a sermon it was as the Master 
preached it! He knew where to go 
when he was ready to utter it. Witha 
message like that within his heart and 
upon his lips, he could not stand inside 
the walls of any synagogue or temple. 
The place would not have held it nor 
him. He went forth into the open with 
the sky for a ceiling and a mountain for 
his pulpit, and the broad bosom of 
Mother Earth to hold the congregation. 

It is “the Sermon on the Mount,” 
and where in all this world can a layman 
better look for a basis for his own faith 
and practice! Where can he find a 
surer word of guidance for his thought 
and action in this present world, or 
clearer light upon his path into that 
unseen world which awaits us all! 

And it came to pass when Jesus had 
ended these sayings, the people were 
astonished at his teaching, for he taught 
them not as the scribes, who had learned 
their lessons out of a book, but as one 
having the authority of immediate, first- 
hand knowledge of spiritual reality. 


DID JESUS BELIEVE IN DEMONS? 


A, WAKEFIELD SLATEN, PH.D. 


Professor of Biblical History and Literature, The Young Men’s Christian 


Association College, Chicago 


Nothing that concerns Jesus is merely antiquarian. We know he lived in a world 


very unlike as well as very like our own. What we need is not a mere knowledge of 
that world, but a knowledge as to how Jesus reacted to it. We know he was neither 
an anachronism nor an accident. But we are intensely interested to know his attitude 
toward popular beliefs and unscientific explanations with which his world abounded. 
Or to put the matter in another way, we want to know from him the method of dealing 
with people who are possessed of beliefs which a growing intelligence discards. 


To many men, less mature in their 
theological thinking than the readers of 
this Journal are likely to be, the fore- 
going question presents a subject full 
of puzzling difficulties. Rarely, if ever, 
does the ordinary Sunday-school lesson 
or pastor’s sermon throw a ray of clear 
light upon it. The gospel accounts of 
demon possession are commonly taken 
at their face value, and the interpreter 
gravely explains that during the life- 
time of Jesus there was a special activity 
on the part of the hellish hosts, Satan 
rallying all his organization in opposi- 
tion to Jesus. On the other hand, when 
discussion arises, a number of opinions 
emerge. Some allegorize the demons, 
making them the evil inclinations and 
habits of men, and refer to demons of 
anger, lust, alcohol, and the like. 
Others suppose the demons to have been 
bodily ailments, such as epilepsy or 
insanity, arising from physical causes. 
Others, again, think they were evil 
personalities, devoid of physical bodies, 
which housed inside their victims and 
caused them to be deaf, dumb, insane, 
and the like. Thus in common lay 
thinking there are at least these three 
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suppositions: (1) that the demons 
referred to in the Gospels were merely 
bad habits; (2) that they were dis- 
eases, having physical causes; (3) that 
they were evil personalities, subject to 
Satan, and stirred into unwonted activ- 
ity by the presence of Jesus on earth in 
his incarnate form. 

Such a close-up acquaintance with 
these views of Christian laymen sug- 
gests two reasons for a careful consider- 
ation of the question raised above by 
all whose task it is to stimulate and 
guide religious thinking. In the first 
place, the Gospels refer to demons so 
frequently that any thorough or con- 
secutive study is sure to raise questions 
concerning them. In the second place, 
the topic of demons in the Gospels 
furnishes an approach to the whole 
thought-world of Jesus and the nor- 
mative value of his opinions which to 
many men has proved not a matter of 
antiquarian interest, but one of freeing 
value. It would truly be a waste of 
time for a non-professional to labor to 
reconstruct for himself the concepts of 
two thousand years ago, did the process 
not directly affect his own thought and 
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behavior now. Experience with groups 
of earnest men has shown that this 
particular question is not remote or 
academic, but definitely related to the 
postulates of their religious life. 

It is obvious that for our recon- 
struction of the thought of Jesus upon 
any subject we are dependent almost 
wholly upon the Gospels. We have 
practically no other objective sources of 
information. Paul and the other writers 
of the New Testament add almost 
nothing to our stock of knowledge of 
the teaching of Jesus,’ though they do 
picture for us the conditions of early 
Christian life, and develop certain of its 
controlling ideas. The Gospels, then, 
are our only objective sources of in- 
formation for the beliefs of Jesus. Are 
there any subjective sources? To ask 
the question is to answer it. It is 
indeed often affirmed that Jesus is 
better understood now than ever before; 
the claim is based, however, not upon 
any subjective illumination, but upon 
the results of careful, honest, critical, 
historical study. The answer to the 
question, whether or not Jesus believed 
in demons, if found at all, must be 
found at present, for the lack of any 
other sources, in the Gospels themselves. 
Do they represent him as so believing ? 

If they do, it may be argued, we are 
not thereby forced to accept their 
verdict. The will to believe otherwise 
may enter and in spite of the evidence 
affirm an opposite opinion. But if we 
do so choose we ought frankly to admit 
that our belief is based not on evidence 
but held in spite of evidence to satisfy 
our high a priori opinion of the infalli- 
bility of Jesus’ thinking. 
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It may also be objected offhand that 
the principle that what the Gospels 
affirm as Jesus’ thought is to be accepted 
as correctly representing his thought 
would carry with it the corollary that 
whatever miracles the Gospels ascribe 
to Jesus are to be accepted as having 
been performed by him. But upon 
reflection it will appear that there is a 
decided difference in the cases. To 
ascribe to Jesus a belief in demons is 
only to bring the Gospel picture of him 
into discreditable contrast with a modern 
subjective estimate of him. To ascribe 
miracles to him, however, is to bring 
the Gospel picture into conflict not 
merely with a cherished opinion but 
with the actual facts of nature as these 
have been observed by modern science. 
Thus to attempt to convince men on 
the basis of the Gospel evidence that 
Jesus believed in demons is only to 
offend the sensibilities of some who 
think it impossible that he should have 
believed something that they do not 
believe. To attempt, however, on the 
same basis to convince men that Jesus 
performed all the miracles ascribed to 
him in the Gospels is to ask them to 
substitute for the tested observations of 
modern science an obsolete world-view, 
two thousand years old. 

It is only the task of a long winter 
evening to collect and summarize the 
Gospel material that must furnish the 
basis of an answer to the query whether 
or not the Gospels ascribe to Jesus the 
belief in demons, and it is a task requir- 
ing only patience, not any special 
training. The terms used of demons 
are mainly three: (1) demons (Sa:uéma); 
(2) unclean spirits axabapra; 


t The saying of Jesus quoted in Acts 20:35 being the only exception. 
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(3) evil spirits (rvebyara movnpd). The 
number of occurrences of the first of 
these terms in the four Gospels is as 
follows: Mark, 12; Matthew, 10; Luke, 
22; John, 6; a total of 50.1 The 
second occurs as follows: Mark, 11; 
Matthew, 2; Luke, 5; John none, a 
total of 18. The third term occurs 
twice, in Luke only. There are thus in 
the four Gospels seventy references to 
demons? Besides the three terms just 
listed there are eight instances of the 
word “spirit” (mvedua) used alone as 
a name for a demon, two instances 
being in Mark, two in Matthew, and 
four in Luke. “Daemon” (Saiuwv) 


occurs once, in Matthew 8:31. In 
addition there are the following occur- 
rences of the term “devil” (6:4BoXos) 
in the four Gospels: 
Matthew, 6; Luke, 5; 


Mark none; 
John, 3, a 
total of 14. The same being, under the 
name “Satan,” is mentioned in the 
Gospels as follows: Mark, 6; Matthew, 
4; Luke, 5; John, 1, a total of 16. As 
Beelzeboul he appears in Mark once, 
Matthew thrice, and Luke thrice, a 
total of seven times. He is also thrice 
mentioned in John under the title “the 
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Prince of this world.” There are thus 
more than a hundred references to these 
infernal creatures, surely enough to 
indicate that in the thought of the 
Gospel writers demonology was an 
important subject. There are sixteen 
chapters in Mark, twenty-eight in 
Matthew, twenty-four in Luke and 
twenty-one in John, a total of eighty- 
nine. Averaging, then, there would be 
a reference to demons in every chapter, 
and more. 

In Mark 9:29 Jesus recognizes dif- 
ferent classes of demons, the one he 
had just exorcised belonging to an 
especially tenacious type. This appears 
in the English, ‘This kind cometh out 
only through prayer.” In the Greek, 
yévof Todro, the specification is, 
if anything, even more clearly stated. 
In every instance where a reference to 
demons occurs in the Gospels it is in 
connection with Jesus, and in no in- 
stance is there any hint that Jesus did 
not share the belief in their actual 
presence.” 

The Gospels give us occasional hints 
as to some of the ideas current in New 
Testament times as to the character 


1 The term “demonized” (Sa:uovitouar) occurs as follows: Mark, 4; Matthew, 7; Luke, 1; 


John, 1, a total of 13. 


?What the current belief in demons was is reflected, not only in the Gospels and the rest of 
the New Testament, but also in Josephus. One of Josephus’ statements is as follows: 
Wars, VII, vi: “‘Now within this place there grew a sort of rue, that deserves our wonder 


on account of its largeness, for it was noway inferior to any fig-tree whatsoever, either in height 
or in thickness; and the report is that it had lasted ever since the time of Herod, and would probably 
have lasted much longer had it not been cut down by those Jews who took possession of the place 
afterward; but still in that valley, which encompasses the city on the north side, there is a certain 
place called Baaras, which produces a root of the same name with itself; its color is like to that of 
flame, and towards the evening it sends out a certain ray like lightning: it is not easily taken by 
such as would do it, but recedes from their hands, nor will yield itself to be taken quietly, until 
either the urine of a woman, or her menstrual blood, be poured upon it; nay, even then, it is.certain 
death to those that touch it, unless anyone take and hang the root itself down from his hand, and 
so carry it away. It may also be taken another way, without danger, which is this: they dig a 
trench quite round about it, till the hidden part of the root be very small, then they tie a dog to 
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and habits of demons.t Some of these more convincing is Matt. 12:43 and ¢ 
may be discussed. For instance, there Luke 11:24, where Jesus speaks of a a 
are suggestions of a belief in the fond- demon when exorcised as “passing d 
ness of demons for water. A hint of through waterless places, seeking rest.” . 
this kind may possibly appear in Mark Finding none, he determines to return . 
9:22, where the demon was accustomed to his former victim. It would appear . 
to throw his victim into the fire and into that here there is an allusion to what " 
the water. A more impressive example other evidence shows to have been q 
occurs in Mark 5:13, where the demons ___ regarded a characteristic of demons, viz., . 
at Jesus’ permission go into a herd of their tendency to seek water.? Jewish T 
two thousand hogs, whereupon the hogs _ bibliomancy, as reflected in the Talmud, t 
immediately rush into the water. Still leaves us in no question as to the 
it, and when the dog tries hard to follow him that tied him, this root is easily plucked up, but the ‘ 
dog dies immediately, as it were instead of the man that would take the plant away; nor after Q 
this may anyone be afraid of taking it into their hands. Yet, after all this pains in getting, it is ; 


only valuable on account of one virtue it hath, that if it be only brought to sick persons, it quickly 
drives away those called demons, which are no other than the spirits of the wicked, that enter into 
men that are alive, and kill them, unless they can obtain some help against them.” 

For other interesting passages from Josephus, too long to quote, see Antiquities, VI, viii, 2; 
XI, ii, 3, where Josephus tells of having seen a Jewish exorcist named Eleazar cure the demonized 
by the use of a magic ring, drawing the demons out through the sufferer’s nostrils. To prove that 
the demon had been extracted he had it upset a basin of water set some distance away. Josephus 
also says that Solomon learned the science of exorcism and composed incantations used in casting 
out demons. For two ancient Jewish incantations used in adjuring demons see Blau, Das alt- 
jiidische Zauberwesen, pp. 96 fi. 


-* Demons tend to haunt desolate places (Luke 8:27, 29); some are less easily exorcised than 
others (Mark 9:29); they are of specific types, producing special afflictions (Luke 11:14); they 
may enter a person during his childhood (Mark 9:21); they attack both sexes (Luke 8:27; cf. 8:2; 
Mark 7:25); they may enter animals (Mark 5:12-13; Luke 8:33); a large number may inhabit 
an individual at the same time (Luke 8:2; Matt. 12:45; Luke 11:26; Mark 5:9); they are 
exorcisable by others than Jesus and the Twelve (Mark 9:38; 16:17; Luke 9:49); they are 
exorcisable by the Twelve (Mark 3:15; Matt. 10:1; Luke 9:1); they recognize Jesus as a superior 
being (Mark 1:34; 3:11; Matt. 10:1); they cause various abnormalities, viz., inability to speak 
(Mark 9:17; Matt. 9:32; Luke 11:14); deafness (Mark 9:25; Matt. 9:32-33); epilepsy (Matt. 
17:15); superhuman strength (Mark 5:4; Luke 8:29); insanity (Luke 8:35); convulsions (Mark 
1:26; Luke 9:42); they have a head or chieftain (Matt. 9:34; Luke 11:15); their exorcism is 
sometimes accompanied by paroxysms and followed by prostration (Mark 9:26; Luke 4:35; Mark 
7:30). It is noticeable that in the Gospels possession seems to be regarded as a misfortune rather 
than as a sign of moral degeneracy. Even where the demon is called an “impure spirit” there 
is no suggestion that the victim is himself vicious. 


2 Upon this interpretation, the reason why the demon found no rest was that in these places 
he found no water. Another understanding would be that “waterless places” =desert places= 
uninhabited places. The demon would find there no rest because he would find no person into 
whom he might enter. The term used, however, is not the familiar gonuos but the unusual and 
striking phrase, dvvépos réxos, used in the New Testament only in these two passages. More- 
over, the fact that a belief connecting demons with water is known to have existed makes the as- 
sumption that Jesus alludes to it the more probable interpretation. 
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existence of this belief in later, if not 
also in New Testament, times. To 
drink uncovered water on Wednesday 
or Saturday nights was regarded as 
extremely dangerous. On these nights 
eighteen myriads of demons were abroad 
under the leadership of Lilith, their 
queen, and in drinking uncovered water 
one was liable to drink down a demon. 
To prevent this, the Jews were accus- 
tomed to repeat the twenty-ninth Psalm." 
Thus it is made certain that there 
existed among the Jews the belief that 
demons had a special liking for water, 
a belief which Matt. 12:43 and Luke 
11:24 indicate Jesus shared. 

In Matt. 12:45 and Luke 11: 26, Jesus 
discusses the condition of a man from 
whom one demon has been cast out and 
into whom the same demon and seven 
others more wicked than himself enter. 
Jesus is here clearly represented as shar- 
ing the notion that a number of demons 
could inhabit a single human body. 
Compare also the reference to Mary of 
Magdala as having once been possessed 
by seven demons (Luke 8:2). 

If, as many suppose, the accounts of 
the Temptation in Matthew, chapter 4, 
and Luke, chapter 4, are based upon a 
pictorial version of his experiences given 
by Jesus himself to the disciples, 
further evidence accrues as to Jesus’ 
belief in Satan, the chief of the demons. 
However, as this rests upon a conjecture 
that may easily be itself mistaken, it is 
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not advanced as having serious value 
for our argument. 

More cogent is Jesus’ acceptance of 
the reality of the presence of demons as 
shown in the Gospel narratives of exor- 
cism. He speaks to the demons, rebukes 
them, asks them for information.” 

Furthermore, in his injunctions to the 
disciples Jesus is represented as enabling 
them to exorcise demons and as specify- 
ing exorcism as a part of their work. 
Though in Luke 10:20 he tempers the 
Seventy’s exultation in their conquest 
of the demons, he elsewhere is accus- 
tomed to argue from his ability to 
exorcise that the Kingdom had arrived,‘ 
while to attribute this power of his to 
collusion with the chief of the demons, 
as the Pharisees did, constituted in his 
thinking an unforgivable sin.5 

We have amassed the Gospel evidence 
in answer to the question whether or not 
Jesus shared the beliefs of his people 
and his time as to the existence of 
demons, their housing in living human 
bodies, their causing certain afflictions, 
their differentiation into classes, their 
fondness for water, their ability to 
colonize in a single human being, their 
having a chieftain, Satan, or Beelzebub. 

It might appear that to a normal 
mind, faced with such an array of evi- 
dence collected from the Gospels them- 
selves, but a single conclusion would be 
possible, viz., that Jesus did believe in 
demons. But experience with successive 


* For this and many other interesting and recondite materials relating to ancient Jewish biblio- 
mancy and other forms of magic, see Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, Strassburg, 1898; also the 
article “Bibliomancy” in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 


? Mark 1:25, 34; Luke 8:29, 30. 
3 Luke 9:1; Matt. 10:1; Mark 3:15; 6:7. 
4 Matt. 12:28 ff.; Luke 11:20. 


5 Mark 3: 28-30; Matt. 12:31-32; Luke 12:10. 
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groups of men shows that this is not 
the case. The following are the re- 
actions that will be obtained in every 
group: 

1. Some will say that Jesus did not 
believe in demons, but accommodated 
himself to the ignorance and credulity 
of the people about him. He spoke and 
acted therefore as though demons were 
real to him, although they were not. 

2. Some will say that Jesus did not 
believe in demons and made no pretense 
of believing in them. The statements 
in the Gospels that would make us 
think he did all come from the evan- 
gelists themselves. To them, demons 
were real, and they read into Jesus’ 
action and teaching their own beliefs. 

3. Some will say that Jesus did be- 
lieve in demons, that is, that the 
Gospels are correct in their representa- 
tions of him in this matter. Those who 
take this view divide into two parties, 
(a) the one affirming that Jesus’ belief 
in demons commits us as his followers 
to the same belief, (6) the other deny- 
ing that loyalty to Jesus demands this 
copying of his thought. 

In any ordinary Protestant group the 
largest number will hold opinions (1) 
and (3¢). Opinions (2) and (30) will 
occur to a much smaller number. 
Probably the largest number of all will 
incline to opinion (3@) and hold that 
as Jesus believed in demons we must 
also. 

The considerations that control lay 
thinking and lead to the foregoing 
conclusions are the following: Jesus, 
being God, must have known every- 
thing. (It will often be affirmed that 
Jesus must have understood perfectly 
the mechanism of submarines and air- 
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planes.) When he expressed an opinion 
on any subject, therefore, that opinion 
must have been correct, and must be 
accepted by us. He did express opinions 
about demons, and we must hold the 
same opinions. 

We are thus brought, by the con- 
sideration of a subject that is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Gospels as to 
be unescapable, face to face with 
Christianity’s central dogma. Demons 
have dropped out of the thinking of 
modern Christians generally and seem 
to them to belong in the same class with 
witches, fairies, ghosts, centaurs, and 
other creatures of the imagination. Yet 
there is a latent assumption, more widely 
spread than clerical or professional 
readers may suppose, that the thinking 
of Jesus is absolutely normative for the 
Christian. To a group of eighty-six 
mature Christian men, laymen and 
ministers, this question was put during 
the war: “If you became convinced 
that Jesus was a pacifist, what would 
you do?” Forty-four responded, in 
substance, “I’d be a pacifist, too.” 
Thirteen “straddled,” and twenty-nine 
said, in substance, “I’d go on supporting 
the war, anyhow.” Thus our study 
leads into practica] questions of conduct 
as well as into the question of Chris- 
tology. The same group of men, writing 
on the question, “What makes things 
right or wrong?” were largely of the 
opinion that things are right or wrong 
according as they are enjoined or for- 
bidden in the Bible. The religious 
thinking of men who have been reared 
in Protestantism remains to an astonish- 
ing extent wholly dogmatic. 

In their striving for an external 
moral and intellectual authority men 
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have turned successively from the church 
to the Bible, and from the Bible as a 
whole to the words of Jesus. Can we 
permit them to stop there? Or must 
we not, in faithfulness to men as their 
religious leaders, and in fidelity to 
Jesus’ own principle, lead men to see 
that even the thinking of Jesus requires 
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Human nature does not seem to change its general make-up in the course of a few 
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evaiuation, and that the erection of 
raodern, adequate standards of personal 
and social thought and action is a 
present constructive task. That they 
may arrive at that conclusion and begin 
that task is what makes it worth while 
to start men thinking on the question, 
“Did Jesus believe in demons ?” 


thousand years. Men have learned self-control and self-determination. They have 
built up an environment of social institutions into which their successors have been 
born. But the fundamental problems which the men of the New Testament times faced 
were very similar to those which we face. Of course they had different apparatus for 
question and answer. They lacked much knowledge of nature which we have, and of 
course they lacked all knowledge of the history which followed them. But whoever read 
the autograph letters of Paul would sympathize with our efforts to apply his principles 


to our own conditions. 


In the teaching of Jesus there is no 
formal conception of a church. It is 
common knowledge that the word is 
used only twice in the Gospels and then 
in the Greek version of Matthew. This 
is what we should expect on account of 
the supreme emphasis on the Kingdom 
in the life of Jesus. On the other hand 
when we get as far in the Christian his- 
tory as Augustine’s City of God, we 
have a rather formal conception of the 
church as a static institution into which 
are gathered the faithful of all ages. 
And since that time it has been hard for 
the popular thought of Christendom to 
get away from the idea of an ark of 
safety or a permanent institution which 
is provided to shelter souls. 


The teaching of Ephesians about the 
church stands halfway between these 
two conceptions. Christians are thought 
of dynamically as a growing body, or 
the evolutionary instrument by which 
the Messiah produces a new structure of 
humanity. But the church is not merely 
a preparatory body. It finally merges 
into that humanity itself and is in this 
sense a permanent institution. 

It should be understood that in the 
mind of the author of this epistle the 
church is merely an indication of a great 
movement in the cosmic scheme of the 
ages. According to the tenth verse of 
the first chapter we are entering upon a 
new period in God’s government of his 
household called the fulness of the times 
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or the dénouement of history. He-is 


engaged in bringing back to himself the 


loyalty of the entire universe in such a 
way that it shall be unified under the 
Messiah as head. But this Messiah is 
not merely the Jew’s Messiah. He has 
become the Gentile Messiah through 
Paul’s ministry. He is universalized. 
His resurrection is thought of accord- 
ingly as the first decisive step in a great 
process. Just as Peter and the author of 
Hebrews, in fact, Jesus himself, quote 
the words, “Sit thou on my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool,” so the author of Ephesians con- 
ceives the work of God in the present 
era to be the subduing of all creation 
to Christ. Furthermore the Messiah is 
God’s fulness, that is, the manifestation 
of the abundant riches of the Godhead 
toward all creation. By the pierced 
hand the beauty of all the world receives 
its finishing touch. It is only by a 
curious slip of attention in reading the 
long sentence in which the first chapter 
of Ephesians closes that commentators 
have failed to notice that it is not the 
church but Christ which stands in appo- 
sition with the great closing phrase— 
“the fulness of him that filleth all in 
all.” Parallel usage in Colossians is 
enough to establish this interpretation. 

Now the universalizing of the Messiah 
was an idea that filled this author with 
enthusiasm so intense that he calls it his 
secret or mystery. It will be noted that 
we are relying entirely upon biblical 
usage to translate “secret” rather than 
“mystery” or “religion.” It was only 


overpowering grace by which this author, 
who is evidently Paul—who else would 
call himself less than the least of all 
saints? is enabled to preach unto Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable riches of this 
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Messiah. For the universalization of 
the Messiah includes a universal con- 
ception of his prepared people. And the 
fascinating thing about this secret is 
that the “Gentiles are fellow-heirs, 
fellow-members of the body, and fellow- 
partakers of the promise fulfilled in 
Messiah Jesus.” 

The use of the word “inheritance” 
in the first chapter, the passage just 
quoted in the third, and the insistence 
in the second chapter on the welding 
together of both Jews and Gentiles into 
the commonwealth and temple of God 
make it evident that Paul thinks of the 
church in this era as taking the place of 
the people of Israel in the Old Testament 
prophecies. This is inferred first by the 
fact that ecclesia is adopted from the use 
of the word in the Septuagint to repre- 
sent the congregation of Israel. It is 
significant that Stephen is the first 
Christian preacher to use the word 
ecclesia and he uses it of the congrega- 
tion of Israel. It is significant because 
it was Stephen who preceded Paul in 
universalizing Christianity and because 
the word is applied to the Christian 
church first in that passage of Acts that 
refers to his persecution. And so, after 
the death of Stephen in which Saul took 
such a prominent part, the body of 
disciples solidified under the blows of 
that persecutor; and when he was con- 
verted it was seen to be the genuine 
Israel. Hence the bated breath and 
awful depression of those words, “I per- 
secuted the church of God.” 

That the church possesses a place 
previously retained for Israel (“The 
servant of Jehovah,” “A diadem of 
beauty in the hand of thy God’’) is also 
evident from the first chapter. The 
thought in Ephesians brings itself here 
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into harmony with the presuppositions 
of the Acts and of the Gospels. That 
the Messiah cannot come without the 
preparation of the people, for instance 
through John the Baptist, is taken for 
granted. In the re-creation of the uni- 
verse under Christ, then, the church 
holds this peculiar place and privilege. 
It is the Messiah’s personal estate, the 
body through which he acts and speaks. 
It is the commonwealth of true Israel, 
the temple or headquarters of God, the 
cross-section of the entire development 
of the new humanity. Paul was prob- 
ably aware that others besides himself, 
for insi xnce the Stoics of his own city, 
conceived a great future for a unified 
humanity, but whether he was so aware 
or not this conception is one that satis- 
fies the most high-minded cosmopolitan. 
To use the phrase of Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, “the blending of all social 


aspirations is only a matter of time.” 
We have here the thought of the evo- 
lution of the Messiah’s people into a 
grand reconstruction of humanity, not 
merely the melting-pot of the races, 
but their actual formation into a new 


structure. 

The fulness of God administered in 
the Messiah to all creation is felt first of 
all in that inward experience of faith 
mentioned in the third chapter in con- 
nection with the comprehension of the 
love of God on the part of the individual. 
It is finally mentioned in the fourth 
chapter in connection with the goal of 
this cosmic process. The body is to go 
on building itself up and gathering in all 
suitable material for growth until all 
come “‘in the oneness of our faith into 
a full-grown humanity, to that stature 
which is measured only by this fulness 
that there is in the Messiah.” Robinson 
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in his commentary quotes Tennyson in 

the Death of Oenone and Other Poems: 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the 
crowning age of ages 

Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch 
him into shape ? 

All about him shadow still, but while the 
races flower and fade, 

Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gain- 
ing on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one and all their 
voices blend in choric 

Hallelujah to the Maker: “It is finished. 
Man is made.” 


It is worth remarking that the entire 
thought of the church here is quite free 
from sacramentarianism. It is true that 
baptism is mentioned in the epistle, but 
the great emphasis lies elsewhere. The 
process depends at each point on appa- 
ratus such as the following: 

The word of truth 

The gospel of your salvation 

The truth as it is in Jesus 

The sword of the spirit which is the 
word of God 

The breastplate of righteousness 

The preparation of the gospel of peace 

The filling with the Spirit 

Prophets, apostles, evangelists, pastor- 
teachers. 

These last are given to the church 
“with a view to a full equipment of 
saints toward their work of ministering, 
toward the building up of the body of 
the Messiah.” In fact did not Paul 
himself, exalted as he was by the joy of 
delivering a great message, do yet more 
for the Messiah by giving him a body, a 
social group by which the representative 
man propagates his life in the world ? 

Most of all should it be insisted on 
that we have nowhere in this epistle any 
room for a church invisible. Here is a 
visible church, militant in a real world. 


It is a church that must prove the superi- 

ority of its life by achieving a higher 
morality in practical affairs than would 
otherwise be possible. The individuals 
live in the future and their conduct is 
that of the coming Kingdom. It is con- 
trasted with the world about it as a 
blaze of light is contrasted with darkness. 
What a challenge to the Christian church 
of today! The preaching of social ethics 
in our present-day situation certainly 
needs the visible support of a group of 
people working out Christian morality 
in the modern crisis. 

But if it is a visible church there must 
be a visible unity. The church invisible 
can never function as God’s temple in 
the world; that is to say, as God’s head- 
quarters, or as the Messiah’s body. Nor 
will it draw into it the energy and devo- 
tion of those forward-looking people who 
are now outside the church. And yet on 
every hand there is a cry rising for an 
instrument of social progress on which 
all can unite who look for the redemption 
of the world. Bishop Williams in his 
writings such as The Christian Ministry 
and Social Problems, frequently says 
what many others have felt, that social 
reformers generally are on the hunt for 
a new faith. Of course, we must realize 
that no faith is worth anything unless 
it is embodied in some kind of social 
organization. More than ever before 
we need the one visible church. In 
fact, are we not in the same sort of a 
world as that in which this epistle was 
written, a world full of vague expression, 
unfettered thought, various religious 
currents competing with one another, 
incipient social groups giving birth to 
great social hopes? And to the author 
of the epistle this was the very situation 
calling for unity. Lack of unity was as 
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undesirable as a plurality of Gods or 
of Messiahs. Indeed, you cannot trust 
the individual to work out for himself 
the kind of socialized character required. 
Even this process is inseparable from 
the body and that which every joint 
supplieth. The body is not merely 
being built, it is building itself in the 
medium of love. 

And yet more insistent than the call 
for unity is the demand that the church 
realize a higher stage on its way to be 
filled with the fulness that streams from 
the exalted Jesus. To Peter the exalta- 
tion of the Messiah meant one thing, to 
Paul something slightly different, and, 
in its way, something grander. To us 
Jesus is exalted when we set him in his 
true historical position of strategic influ- 
ence on the social progress of mankind. 
In a very real sense it is true today that 
more diverse sorts of men can march for- 
ward and acclaim his leadership than 
ever. Great outward organizations like 
an Interchurch World Movement we 
certainly do need; but we also need in 
addition to be building up an inner life, 
not an individual kind of life, but an 
inner intimate, mystic socializing of 
souls. What Mazzini’s Young Italy 
was to Italy united and freed, what the 
clubs were to the French Revolution, 
what Robinson’s congregation in Holland 
was to the founding of a New England, 
that will these elementary groupings of 
the church be to the “new world” of 
which we are all now writing and speak- 
ing. In the future we may still be 
diverse. Let us hope however that our 
diversity may not be grounded on dead 
denominational issues, but on the realiza- 
tion of separate functions. Let those 
that fear the Lord and cherish the new 
social hope speak often one to another. 


ORGANIZED PREACHING. II 


OZORA S. DAVIS, Ph.D, D.D. 
President of the Chicago Theological Seminary 


Preaching on New Year’s Sunday 

New Year’s is an occasion of less 
importance than Christmas or Easter 
in the church year; yet it is generally 
observed, and the preacher must be 
prepared to give a message appropriate 
to the event. Certain general con- 
siderations are pertinent to the task. 

There is a genuine tenderness in the 
minds of the people in reference to the 
year that is passed. To the majority, 
the old year has brought some profound 
experience to which they are sensitive 
and which will come before them vividly 
from the general references to God’s 
ways with men, which will inevitably 
be made in the course of a timely sermon. 
This mood insures rather an unusual 
degree of responsiveness on the occasion 
of New Year’s. 

Then there is a chastened reverence 
in the minds of the people as they 
contemplate the mystery and the respon- 
sibility involved in facing the unknown. 
Just as the lift of the great mountains 
and the sight of the vast forest solemnizes 
and chastens the spirit, so the prospect 
of the untried way in the coming year 
refines and elevates the temper of 
thoughtful people. This insures a readi- 
ness to receive a message appropriate to 
New Year’s which makes the preacher’s 
task attractive and relatively easier than 
usual, 


Perhaps the first and most obvious 
step to take in preparing to preach at 
New Year’s is to survey the past year 
in order to discover what its especial 
lesson has been. The significant com- 
munity changes, the great events or 
movements of the world, the great 
personalities that have passed out of 
earthly life, all these are fruitful fields 
to pass in review as the preacher thinks 
on his theme. Out of these must 
invariably come some principles and 
lessons that will be made vivid when 
they are thus associated with events 
still retained in the memory of the 
congregation. Whatever the text or 
subject may be, there will be material 
at hand for fresh and timely illustra- 
tion. 

The sermon on New Year’s will be 
keyed to the note of hope and courage. 
The future always ought to be faced by 
Christians “without fear and with 
manly hearts.” It is an occasion on 
which the congregation should be heart- 
ened. This will not call for a sermon 
filled with shallow and shouting optim- 
ism. The problems and dangers will be 
recognized; but the greater assurance 
of faith in God will be brought out 
clearly. In these days of bewilderment 
and hesitation the people need especially 
to be given a new sense of the reality 
and power of God. 


t This second section of the study of Organized Preaching, which was begun in the May issue, 
concludes the occasions generally observed in the church year. In the next number the sermons 
remaining in the year will be organized around one dominant purpose or truth, in practical illus- 


tration of the principles already set forth. 
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In its practical effect the sermon on 
New Year’s will put clearly the great 
call of the world at large and of the 
local community. It will show that 
there are mighty imperatives in life to 
which response must be bravely given. 
Whether it be in the narrow range of 
personal character building or in the 
international relationships of the nation 
there is the same call to undertake with 
new dash and definiteness the program 
of Christ for a changed world. This 
must be set out vividly and presented 
with force. 

Then the sermon on New Year’s may 
voice the call for personal devotion to 
the realization of this program. It 
must ask and expect that personal 
service will be given to realize the call 
that has been sounded in the sermon. 
Consecration to new duties must issue 
from the appeal of the gospel at New 
Year’s. 

The sermon will be given either at a 
regular service of worship on the Sunday 
nearest the first day of January, or 
on the Watch Night program of the 
church for December 31. In the fol- 
lowing suggestions both these occasions 
are kept in mind. 


The Crowned Year 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness: 

And thy paths drop fatness (Ps. 65:11). 

The purpose of this sermon is to display 
the way in which the love and goodness of 
God have crowned the year. It might also 
be used at Thanksgiving. 

Display this in the wealth of nature. 
The earth has answered to man’s toil with 
riches; the mines have yielded their wealth. 

Display this in the realm of friendships 
and kinships. How much our friends have 
helped us! How much we have been able 
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to do for our friends! How the great 
leaders of the community and nation have 
blessed us! 

Display this in the world of growing 
knowledge. Each year registers man’s 
larger insight and firmer control of the 
universe. We learn better how to live with 
one another. 

Display this in the sphere of love and 
good will, which make headway in spite of 
apparent setbacks. The program of Christ’s 
kingdom is still the greatest ideal that 
humanity ever has struggled toward. 


A Door Opened 


Behold, I have set before thee a door 
opened (Rev. 3:8). 

The figure is graphic. Study its mean- 
ing. A door opened before us into what? 

Into a deeper appreciation of the meaning 
and value of life. It is worth while; beauti- 
ful; evoking our best efforts. 

Into finer and more blessed relations 
with our fellows. We live in love and 
kindness and we must be more helpful 
kinsmen and comrades. 

Into richer community service. There 
are tasks to be done in our own neighbor- 
hoods which call for our personal help; 
we must give ourselves as well as our money. 

Into deeper knowledge and experience 
of Christ. We know God when we know 
Christ. We know our own souls and the 
meaning of life when we know Christ. He 
is the goal of knowledge and the object of 
love. 

The Fascination of the Unknown 

For ye have not passed this way heretofore 
(Josh. 3:4). 

Study the incident to get its significance: 
how did the Israelites attempt the untried 
way ? 

Reverently. They followed the ark at a 
distance. There was no flippancy as they 
undertook the new tasks. The solemn awe 
of the occasion was upon them. 


Purely. The people sanctified them- 
selves; they put the evil out of their hearts 
and actions. They humbled their hearts 
before God and sought pardon for their sins. 
Courageously. When they had purified 
themselves and accepted the new duties 
reverently they went forward bravely. 
They honored God enough to trust him. 
They did not mortgage their future triumph 
by fear. 
New and Old 


Therefore every scribe who hath been made 
a disciple of the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, who bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old 
(Matt. 13:52). 

This text outlines the principle of 
development which runs through all life 
and is especially worthy of consideration 
when the relation of the old and the new is 
called into consideration at New Year’s. 

Not the new alone. The new is agree- 
able and desirable. It is necessary in order 
to true growth. But it is also hazardous. 
It often leads to excess and failure. To 
think of it alone on New Year’s is to fail to 
estimate the forces that work out true 
development. 

Not the old alone. The old is also 
desirable and agreeable. It,too,is necessary 
in order to true growth. What humanity 
has learned in the progress of the centuries 
must not be thrown aside. But the old 
alone is hazardous. It tends to fetter 
freedom. It obscures the vision necessary 
to fresh discovery of truth. 

The new and the old. Each needs the 
other. The new ought to grow out of the 
old. It is nourished by the old. It com- 
pletes the old. The old ought to find its 
complete expression in the new. It must 
grow into the new. Thus each comple- 
ments the other. Such a balanced relation 
insures true progress. 


In many churches the sermon on 
New Year’s will be a part of a service 
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held until after midnight on the last 
evening of the year and often called 
Watch Meeting or Watch Night. It is 
one way of “watching the old year out 
and the new year in.” The two sug- 
gestions that follow are made in view of 
such a Watch Meeting. 


Watch! 


And what I say unto you I say unto all, 
Watch (Mark 13:37). 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of life.” 
Note the perils against which we are to be 
constantly on guard: 

External. Those arising from the situa- 
tion in which we are found; materialism; 
envy; greed. The struggle for physical 
life must not assume such predominance 
that it dethrones the struggle for the spirit. 

Those arising from our comradeships. 
Personal influence potent and constant; 
watch the influence of our friendships on our 
choices and motives. 

Internal. Watch the master-motives. 
Selfish purposes tend to hold the entire 
field and drive out motives which regard 
the good of others. 

Low forms of life look attractive. Envy 
and lust are constantly in action assaulting 
the soul. Watch the coarse and vulgar. 
Keep the brutal in subjection. 

How to cultivate watchfulness. Decide 
to watch, stick it out; in time the habit will 
increase. But the will must be constantly 
alert. The battle never will be over. 


“Ring Out, Wild Bells” 


Use canto 106 of Tennyson’s In Mem- 
oriam for the text. Have this printed or 
reproduced in some way so that copies may 
be in the hands of the people. Study it 
carefully; make an analysis; condense the 
points if thought desirable; then prepare 
material for running comment on it. The 
items are: 

1. Old vs. New. 
2. False vs. True. 
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. Grief vs. Resignation. 
1. Riches vs. Poverty. 

. Partisanship vs. Nobleness. 

. Sin vs. Goodness. 

. Civic Pride and Slander vs. Common 

Love of Good. ; 

. Foul Disease vs. Health. 

. War vs. Peace. 

. The Christ that is to be. 


Preaching on the Day of Prayer 


The custom of observing either the 
Day of Prayer for schools and colleges 
or the Week of Prayer is not so pre- 
valent in many churches as it once was. 
Nevertheless almost every church year 
sees the recurrence of a day or season 
set apart for intercession and it is 
necessary to reckon with this in the 
survey of the occasions on which a 
particular sermon may be called for. 

The danger of unreality must be 
guarded against in a sermon on this 
occasion. A preacher must be sure that 
he is not appealing for something in 
which he does not himself profoundly 
believe and which is warranted by his 
own practice. Captain Bertalot, Wal- 
densian chaplain with the Italian forces, 
in describing an interview with a dying 
soldier said that the man kept fast hold 
of his hand and looked him through and 
through as if he were determined to 
know whether the chaplain believed 
every word that he was speaking. He 
felt that he could say no word to the 
wounded comrade unless he believed it 
himself to the uttermost. And in no 
less degree this seriousness of purpose 
and conviction must lie behind the 
sermon on the Day of Prayer. 

There are at least three factors in the 
preacher’s purpose as he handles this 
theme. 


Prayer must be made a real part of 
the religious life and its energies must 
be revealed. Some years ago Sir 
Oliver Lodge challenged Christians to 
return to the conception of prayer as 
“a mighty engine of achievement,” 
and to trust it in the working out of 
the Christian program of life. In some 
way we must restore this consciousness 
and confidence to our churches. The 
sermon on the Day of Prayer may help 
in this direction. 

Something must be done also to 
indicate the subjects of prayer in order 
that there may be guidance given to the 
people who are to pray. Direction is 
necessary. The disciples who asked 
Jesus to teach them how to pray voiced 
a perpetual need of the church. 

Then the sermon on the Day of 
Prayer ought to encourage the habit 
of prayer by indicating ways in which 
it may be cultivated. If it has fallen 
out of the practice of the modern 
church too much it may also be restored 
by appeals and directions of the right 
kind. The preacher will make no mis- 
take by giving exceedingly definite sug- 
gestions and counsels. What is needed 
is concrete and workable directions. 


Our Source of Power 

These all with one accord continued stead- 
fastly in prayer, with the women, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren 
(Acts 1:14). 

The making of a new world was com- 
mitted to a little group of disciples. They 
needed power. They sought and found it 
in prayer. 

Their prayer was inclusive. The dis- 
ciples, men and women, all of them, prayed. 
No one stayed out. 

Their prayer was united. With one 
accord they asked for one great gift, power 
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to realize the meaning and mission of the 
gospel in their own lives and for the whole 
world. 

Their prayer was persistent. They did 
not see the immediate results which they 
desired. But they kept on praying in 
resolute faith. 

Their prayer was victorious. In time 
results larger than anyone would have 
expected followed from their work. Prayer 
proved itself to be a power. 


A Call to Prayer 


I exhort, therefore, first of all, that suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, 
be made for all men; for kings and all that 
are in high place, that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity 
(I Tim. 2:1, 2). 

The primacy of prayer. It is given 
first place in the needs of the Christian 
fellowship. More than wealth or knowl- 
edge or power Christians need the practice 
of prayer. 


The variety of prayer. Silent, oral, 


ejaculatory, formal, private, public. By 


word and by acts. 

The range of prayer. “All men” 
includes the widest possible variety of 
interests and needs. Especially leaders of 
all kinds are mentioned because of their 
power. 

The results of prayer. A tranquil life, 
free from the selfishness and fret of average 
living. Full of good deeds. Dignified 
and noble. Prayer creates character. 


Prevailing Prayer 

If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you (John 15:7). 

This seems like a reckless promise. It 
guarantees too much. But study the 
conditions on which the promise is based. 
What kind of a will is expressed in the 
prayer that prevails ? 

It abides in Christ. There is most 
intimate personal union between the one 


who prays and Christ. Purposes are 
identified; the very nature is shared. 

Christ abides in it. The union of wills 
is mutual, intimate, and constant. The 
ruling motives of Christ have been accepted 
as our ruling motives. 

What will be the requests of such a 
person? Certainly nothing selfish or un- 
worthy of Christ. Only the best will be 
sought by one who is united with Christ. 

The final fulfilment of such prayer is 
promised. It will be done in God’s way. 
It may not come about as we would choose 
or determine; but the will of anyone who is 
vitally united with Christ in motive and 
desire must finally be accomplished because 
it is the will of Christ and that cannot fail. 

Prayer for Success 

And let the favor of the Lord our God be 
upon us; And establish thou the work of our 
hands upon us; Yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou it (Ps. 90:17). 

Is it right to pray for the success of our 
work ? 

Our work has supreme value to ourselves. 
We put our very selves into it. Our work 
is valuable to God. He needs it for the 
success of his own work. 

Therefore it is right to pray for success. 
That it may not be fleeting but may be 
established. We want permanence; God 
alone can give it. 

The favor of God is the warrant for all 
our expectation of success. In the end it 
is the love and beauty of God that insures 
the realization of our ideals. 


Preaching on Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s Birthdays 

Probably both of these occasions 
need not be observed each year by 
especial recognition from the pulpit; 
but one of them will doubtless call for 
recognition. Therefore the following 
suggestions are made in reference to 
both occasions, since they are so closely 


akin that individual treatment of the 
two is unnecessary. The Sunday next 
preceding the anniversary is the day to 
be observed. There are two lines of 
treatment appropriate to these occa- 
sions: one, to make the sermon bio- 
graphical or appreciative; the other, 
to turn the occasion into an opportunity 
to preach on the larger implications of 
patriotism and leadership in the higher 
life of the people. 

Following the first suggestion, the 
danger is that the sermon. will lack 
freshness and vital meaning. For ex- 
ample, it might seem superfluous to 
preach on the life and character of 
Washington. So far as making any 
contribution to our knowledge in this 
field, it is obviously impossible to do so; 
but the career and character of Wash- 
ington were so vital and significant 
that it is profitable to make them the 
theme of preaching often. The memory 
of the people needs to be refreshed. 

The life of Abraham Lincoln is 
especially rich in material for preaching. 
Enough time has elapsed since his 
death to enable the world to estimate 
the meaning of his character and work. 
The preacher will find fresh matter for 
his thought in The Soul of Abraham 
Lincoln, by William E. Barton.t The 
spiritual message of the great president 
is growing clearer and ought to be 
given fully to the people in the sermon 
on the Sunday before the anniversary 
of his birth. 

The second method of treatment is 
to direct the attention of the people to 
the subject of personal leadership, its 
necessity in a democracy and the 
character of the great leader. The 
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sermon may also take up some of the 


more urgent movements or problems in 


civic life, although this may be reserved 
more appropriately for the Sunday 
nearest to July 4. If the preacher 
discusses a public question in this 
sermon let him be sure of his facts. 
Often harm is done by wild statements 
made in the interests of a good cause. 
Never attack a civic evil without such 
a degree of accurate and pertinent 
facts in your possession as will make 
your position impregnable under close 
examination by opponents. 

This kind of preaching takes courage. 
It is easy enough to flay evils that are 
far away and hypothetical, but when 
these very objects of warranted attack 
are represented in the persons of your 
heaviest financial supporters the problem 
is difficult. The pulpit is charged with 
being in bondage to the financial powers 
of the community; the charge is, we 
believe, seldom valid. But the problem 
of the public-spirited and courageous 
preacher is no small one when he is 
forced to attack intrenched evil in his 
own congregation. His critics seldom 
appreciate the weight of this responsi- 
bility and the difficulty in the discharge 
of the duty. 

The following suggestions are appro- 
priate to the discussion of leadership 
on Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays. 


Leadership and Democracy 


For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, 
For that the people offered themselves willingly, 
Bless ye Jehovah (Judg. 5:1). 

The conditions of a growing and happy 
state are reflected here. The principle 
involved is valid in all times. 


ir 


The people volunteered willingly. In 
a democracy no permanent advance can be 
registered that is higher than the level of 
the popular life and ideal. To be perma- 
nent any public policy must have the 
majority of the people behind it. Legis- 
lation reflects the common judgment and 
must have its sanction for enforcement. 

The leaders assumed responsibility. The 
danger in a democracy is that the people 
will remain an ineffective mob because they 
lack direction and control. Someone must 
interpret the popular will and lead in 
practical programs for its realization. 

Seek practical applications of this prin- 
ciple in community and national life. 


The Leader’s Place 

And he that sounded.the trumpet was by me 
(Neh. 4:18). 

The walls of Jerusalem were being built. 
The great task called for construction and 
defense at the same time. This made the task 
of leadership doubly necessary and difficult. 

Nehemiah was the head of the enterprise. 
He had taken upon himself responsibility 
for the direction of the work. There must 
be one responsible head of every great 
enterprise. The success or failure of it 
will depend largely upon his personality. 

Associated with him were his assistants. 
He could not attend to all the details. 
There must be those who would sound the 
alarm whenever danger came near. Division 
of labor and responsibility were necessary. 

Organized leadership and popular respon- 
sibility assured the success of the great 
work. It demanded that some duties 
should be assumed and that some privileges 
should be surrendered. Individualism must 
be yielded up for the common good. 

What bearing have these principles on 
the problems of life in America today? 
The Hole in the Wall 

Son of man, hast thou seen what’ the 
elders of the house of Israel do in the dark, 
every man in his chambers of imagery? for 
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they say, Jehovah seeth us not; Jehovah hath 
forsaken the land (Ezek. 8:12). 

State the historical situation. Matters 
were going badly in the state and in popular 
life. There was a reason. 

The peril of intrigue and secret treachery 
on the part of those who ought to be the 
true leaders of the people. Often political 
parties maintain an appearance of opposition 
while they are secretly dividing the spoils 
of campaigns. 

Intrigue thinks that it is safe. It walls 
up the doors; but it invariably leaves the 
hole in the wall. Honorable appearance 
cannot permanently mask evil action. 

Somebody will find the hole in the wall. 
The sin of false leaders will be uncovered. 
Their shame is all the greater because their 
obligation was so great. 

False leaders are essentially atheists. 
They say: God is far away; God has for- 
gotten. Faithful leaders believe that God 
is near and that he knows and cares. 
Religion is essential to the highest leadership. 


Beginning the Battle 


Then he said, Who shall begin the battle? 
And he answered, Thou (I Kings 20:14). 

A battle ison. The right and the wrong 
are engaged in conflict. The Kingdom of 
Christ and the reign of evil are in mortal 
combat. The world is not a place where 
the issues are nicely balanced and men may 
be indifferent. The right must be fought for. 

Someone must take the leadership and 
begin the battle for righteousness. The 
issues hang on the readiness of those who 
see the truth to come to its defense. 

Who must begin the battle for truth? 
It is easy to look around and estimate the 
responsibility of others. But that is not 
the manly attitude. 

You must begin the battle. Washington 
and Lincoln saw the need of leadership and 
they laid aside ease and safety and took 
up the task. The modern world needs the 
same high-spirited leadership. 
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Preaching on Palm Sunday 

Palm Sunday stands at the beginning 
of Holy Week with its message of 
triumph and hope. It is interpreted, 
inevitably, in the light of the days that 
followed it with tragic swiftness; but 
as an occasion for preaching it is a day 
of victory. All preaching ought to be 
hopeful and confident. But especially 
on Palm Sunday this note is consistent; 
nothing else would fit the occasion. 

There are two ways in which to 
handle the subject of the sermon on 
Palm Sunday. One is to treat the 
history itself graphically; to describe 
the events; to show how they had their 
part in the experience and mission of 
Jesus; to make it a part of the life of 
our Lord that was vital and blessed. 
In order to do this a preacher must 
take every means at hand to quicken 
his imagination until he will appreciate 
and interpret the occasion. Study pic- 
tures; read descriptions; and think over 
the details of the day’s doings until 
they will actually move before your 
mind. Then the actual scene will live 
in the sermon. Be sure, above all else, 
to make this a real event in the life 
of Jesus that had concrete reality to him. 

The other method of treatment is 
to open up the spiritual truths that 
flow naturally from the experiences of 
Palm Sunday. What is the place of 
victory in Christian experience? How 
are Christian victories to be won? 
What are real and apparent triumphs ? 
How much can the opinion of the 
people be trusted? All these and many 
more questions flow from the con- 
siderations of the principles that may 
be derived from the study of Palm 
Sunday as a part of the life of Jesus. 
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We must be sure that the principles 
that we draw from the scene are really 
warranted by what happened. Then 
we must be exceedingly thoughtful in 
our application of them to our modern 
needs and problems. Insight and ac- 
curacy are imperative in the preparation 
of this sermon. 


More Than Conquerors 


Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us (Rom. 
8:37). 

The Christian life is one of final victory. 
In spite of occasional defeats and dis- 
couragements, the Christian is a conqueror. 
Christ enables us to win: 

The victory over sin. Not merely for- 
giveness for sin, but actual power over the 
tendency to sin. Christ transforms the 
soul in its dominant desires. 

The victory over doubt. Christ clears 
up the gloomy uncertainties as to what life 
means, both here and after death. True 
faith is Christian trust. 

The victory over hate. All jealousy 
and scorn cuts at the heart of life. Through 
Christ we enter the realm of good-will and 
love, where men do each other good and 
not evil all the days of their lives. 

The victory over the fear of death. 
Death is no longer an object of dread to a 
Christian. He knows that the spirit is 
immortal and so he is ready to meet the 
end of his earthly life in the certainty that 
it marks only the beginning of his larger 
and better life with the Father. 

The Inevitable Master 

Behold how ye prevail nothing, lo, the 
world is gone after him (John 12:19). 

Men oppose the mastership of Christ. 
His moral and spiritual claims contradict 
the selfish and wicked programs of men. 
Therefore, inevitable conflict. 

This opposition is finally futile. In the 
end right must overcome wrong; love must 


conquer hate. It will take long time and 
steady struggle; but the final issue is with 
truth. 

The world is slowly following Christ. 
He was a Teacher from a little town cen- 
turies ago; but his perfect word matched 
by his perfect life is conquering the world. 

Is Christ your Master? How can you 
make him so more completely? How can 
we help our country to follow the inevitable 
Christ ? 

Hosanna 

Hosanna in the highest (Matt. 21:9). 

Describe the scene. Picture the accla- 
mation. The word means, “Save, we 
pray.” It is the beginning of the acclaim 
which must be rendered to the world’s 
Savior. 

Humanity’s supreme need is redemption 
from sin. Both the effects of sin and sin 
itself must sometime be removed from the 
world. To work for this is the greatest 
task that can inspire us. 

Christ is the world’s Redeemer from sin. 
In some way, through faith in him, power 
comes into us and we are saved. The fact 
can be proved by millions of witnesses. 
The explanations are many; the truth and 
the experience are one. 

The world needs on this Palm Sunday 
to call upon its one Savior. There are no 
devices or programs that man has made 
which will do for the world what Christ 
will do if he is given the right of way in 
modern life. The Victor of the world is 
the Christ towhom the people cried Hosanna. 


Preaching on Easter 


Easter is the supreme festival of 
joy in the Christian calendar. Christ- 
mas stands for the lowly beginning of 
the Great Life; but Easter celebrates 
its coronation. The whole Christian 
message is assured because of the event 
which is commemorated by Easter. 
Therefore it is of paramount importance 
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that the sermon on Easter Sunday 
should be pitched to the keynote of 
gladness and triumph. 

This sermon may be somewhat 
cramped in point of time on account 
of the music which is appropriate to an 
Easter service. In view of this limita- 
tion the Easter sermon ought to be most 
carefully prepared and earnestly deliv- 
ered. It must be adequate to the 
sublime theme and exalted temper of 
the day. Never trust the mood of the 
hour for inspiration, thereby apologizing 
for any carelessness in the thorough 
work which must be put into the 
Easter sermon. The occasion and the 
subject alike call for the most pains- 
taking diligence. 

The appropriate subjects are many, 
but they may be classified satisfactorily 
under these three heads: 

1. The resurrection of Christ.—Natu- 
rally a preacher will not indulge in a 
long defense of the resurrection of 
Christ at an Easter Sunday service; 
but it is altogether fitting that he should 
state some of the chief grounds for the 
faith which has been held so long, so 
steadfastly and with such blessed 
results by the Christian people. There 
are many lines of argument that are 
pertinent and convincing; but the most 
cogent to the modern mind will probably 
be the one derived from the restoration 
of the faith of the apostles. They had 
given everything up and were scattered 
in dismay. Then suddenly something 
took place which is explained on the 
ground of their utter conviction that 
their Master was living again. There 
must have been an adequate cause for 
the resurrection of their dead faith; 
the actual resurrection of their living 


Lord is the only cause that can account 
for their experience. We may approach 
the argument with confidence and set 
it out with clearness. 

2. The assurance of immortality.— 
From the Christian point of view the 
best approach to the general fact of 
immortality is through the experience 
of Jesus. He expresses the ideal of 
human nature and death could not 
hold him. This does not embrace the 
range of the argument; but it is one 
of the strongest in itself and the one 
finally affirmative to Christians. But 
the general arguments are many. One 
of the clearest statements of the matter 
is Fosdick’s The Assurance of Immor- 
tality.* We believe that the resurrection 
of Jesus should be stressed more; but 
the argument from the yearning or the 
capacity for eternal life will appeal to 
those to whom the resurrection of 
Jesus is not yet convincing. Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam yields rich harvest in this 
field. 


My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 


3. The practical issues of immor- 
tality.—One of the most cutting criti- 
cisms of the Christian people is the 
statement of Dr. William Osler, that, 
however much the doctrine of immor- 
tality may be believed, his medical 
practice had convinced him that almost 
all its adherents lived and died as if it 
were not so. What we need is to 
bring the mighty truth over into the 
sphere of daily living and make it do 
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work and get results there. If we are 
children of God and the heirs of a 
deathless life then conduct must be 
modified by that fact and character 
must be created according to its imperial 
demands. The sermon on Easter Sun- 
day ought to present the practical 
issues of the truth that is celebrated on 
the day. It will not be enough to 
validate the records of the resurrection 
or to convince men and women that 
they are immortal. We need help to 
live as deathless children of God and 
the preacher on this high day must 
bring it to us. 


Our Living Lord 


Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the 
dead (II Tim. 2:8). 

Paul is trying to bring the reality of 
Christ to the mind and memory of his 
friends; so he puts in the foreground the 
fact that Jesus rose from the dead. 

Study the effect of this faith upon the 
convictions of the disciples. See it change 
them into a group of men and women 
fired by an assurance for which they were 
willing to sacrifice their lives. 

Study how they preached this as the 
central fact in their faith. They were sure 
that Jesus was living in a different way 
from that in which anyone else lived. 

Study the way in which conscious loyalty 
to a living Lord transformed their own lives. 
Paul is an example. The change that 
came to pass in him was typical. 

Study the testimony of millions of 
Christians since the days of the apostles 
who affirm that they are sure that Christ 
lives and that they have relations with 
him in the life of the spirit. 

All this evidence converges to establish 
the fact that Jesus is still the living Master 
of souls. 
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Newness of Life 

Like as Christ was raised from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life (Rom. 6:4). 

Interpret this text by the study of the 
words “like as” and “so.” | 

How was Christ raised through the 
glory of the Father ? 

Out of weakness into strength. He had 
only a human body and a mortal life 
before Easter; after it he had power and 
eternal years for the accomplishment of 
his purposes. So we may rise into new 
strength in Christ. 

Out of sacrifice into the rewards of 
sacrifice. His whole life was spent in the 
lavish gift of himself to others; after Easter 
he began to see the rewards of his labor. 
He had thousands of loyal followers and 
defenders within a few years. 

Out of an earthly life into a spiritual 
life. He lived bravely and well on earth; 
but he had to contend with the conditions 
of humanity. After Easter he was in full 


possession of his spiritual powers. Easter 
ought to give us new spiritual possessions 
and powers. 


Earthly and Heavenly Images 

As we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly 
(I Cor. 15:49). 

Many ancient readings warrant the 
translation let us also bear the image of the 
heavenly. Thus the text is both a promise 
and an exhortation. We regard it as both 
an assurance and a command. 

It is like the seed and the living plant 
that grows out of it. The beginnings of 
the heavenly life are wrapped up in the 
earthly. The old must die in order that 
the new may find life. 

The material body fits the needs of the 
spirit while it is living in the physical world 
and meeting the strains of this temporal 
situation. The spiritual body will fit the 
needs of the soul that is free from the con- 
ditions of physical living. 
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The physical body is the instrument of 
the soul to do its human tasks; it is a house, 
a garment, an agent. So there will be 
another body for the spirit when it is free 
from earth, and by means of it the spirit 
will still do the will of God. 

Always it is the spirit that is supreme 
and we must.keep it in control of the body. 
Then it will be ready for the new and 
glorious body which will be its possession 
after death. 

The following is an appropriate quota- 
tion: “‘A reasonable person does not build 
a violin, with infinite labor gathering the 
materials and shaping the body of it, until 
upon it he can play the compositions of the 
masters, and then in a whim of chance 
caprice smash it into bits. Yet just this 
the universe seems to be doing if immor- 
tality is false” (Fosdick, The Assurance 
of Immortality, p. 13). 


The Risen Life 


If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek the 
things that are above (Col. 3:1). 

Easter is not merely the resurrection 
day of Jesus Christ. It stands for the rising 
of all Christians to new life on higher levels 
in union with Him. 

Physical. Allegiance to Christ and the 
new life in Him brings us into physical 
soundness and tone, higher than we enjoyed 
before. It makes us more temperate and 
happy. We are better insurance risks. 

Mental. Christians are inspired to 
think more clearly and on higher themes 
because of their loyalty to Christ. The 
noblest activities of the human mind have 
been inspired by Christ. 

Emotional. The deepest, noblest feel- 
ings of which the human spirit is capable 
are called into being as we think about 
Christ and enter into the world that is 
created for the soul in union with Him. 

Moral. Christ is the creator of the 
highest moral standards and aims. He 
furnishes the amplest power to help us 


attain them. Righteous living in all its 
best forms is the gift of Christ to the world. 

Spiritual. The Christian is most keenly 
conscious of God, of the soul, of immortality. 
The reality of the spirit cannot be doubted 
by any disciple of the living, spiritual Christ. 

Easter bids us enter into this highest 
realm of desire and achievement. It 
assures us that we shall have the power 
given us to grow into still higher reaches 
of attainment. 


Preaching on Mother’s Sunday 


On the second Sunday in May it has 
become quite the custom to observe 
Mother’s Sunday, with a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion and often the use 
of flowers in some way in the service. 

The matter lends itself to preaching. 
There is no more tender and beautiful 
subject for a sermon than some aspect 
of a mother’s love and care for her 
children. There is abundant material 
for the discourse; the mood of the day 
is encouraging; the preacher can throw 
himself into his sermon with a full heart. 

Nevertheless it is necessary to observe 
a degree of caution just because the 
subject is so beautiful and so full of 
sentiment. We must not be betrayed 
into effusive sentimentality. This is 
what is sometimes called the use of the 
“sob stuff.” The slang is harsh, but 
the idea is important. Frequently a 
preacher yields to the temptation to 
provoke the tears whose wiping away 
gives such a delicate satisfaction to 
fervid speakers. And it is unworthy the 
ideal or the work of the true preacher 
to do this. Sentiment must come into 
the sermon on Mother’s Sunday. But 
it must be genuine and it must be 
reserved. If the tears come into the 
eyes of some who listen, let the preacher 
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lay no unction to his soul on that 
account. Let every illustration, every . 
reference to actual life, every appeal be 
genuine through and through. Manu- 
factured stories will not serve the 
purpose of this sermon. Every item 
in it must be wholesome, healthy, vital. 

The following suggestions are given 
to indicate seed-thoughts appropriate 
to the occasion under discussion: 

The Shelter of Mother’s Arms 

Carry him to his mother (II Kings 4:19). 

The incident. When the little boy grew 
sick he was with his father and the men in 
the fields; then he was hurried to the 
haven of his mother’s arms. 

Mothers are ready and waiting for 
hurt and weary children. The world is 
like the burning oriental sun that struck 
the lad in the field; it hurts us; there is 
just one place where we know we can go if 
our mother is living; she will be ready to 
take us home. 

Mothers understand. The one great 
fact about the mother-heart is its perfect 
sympathy. Mothers seem never to forget 
what it means to be a child. They feel 
with their children. They have the wonder- 
ful power to enter into life and share it. 

Mothers are patient. No one else does 
for weak childhood what mothers do for it 
constantly and without the least complaint. 
They wait and watch and never despair. 

Mothers help. Their love grows so 
practical! They seem to understand what 
will bring the most comfort and relief at 
just the right place. Mother-love is a 
great medicine. 

A Box from Home 

Moreover his mother made him a little 
coat, and brought it to him from year to year, 
when she came up with her husband to offer 
the yearly sacrifice (I Sam. 2:19). 

Samuel was away from home in the 
school of the prophets. His one great day 
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of all the year was when his father and 
mother came on the annual pilgrimage and 
brought him the box from home. And the 
one rich thing in the box was the little coat 
that Hannah made each year for her boy. 

What did this coat mean to Hannah as 
she stitched it carefully? She sewed love 
into every seam; she wrought her prayers 
into the garment along with her thread. 
How she must have held it up each year and 
rejoiced to think that she was making it 
larger for the growing boy! How happy 
she was when she thought that it would 
keep him warm in a long night when he 
watched to see that the lamps did not go 
out at the shrine! Her whole soul was in 
the coat. 

What did the coat mean to Samuel as he 
wore it? It made him anticipate the time 
when his mother would come again. He 
did his work all the better because he was 
reminded of her love and hopes for his 
future. So it became to him truly a sacra- 
ment, that is a sign of an invisible grace. 

Jewels and Crowns 

My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
And forsake not the law of thy mother: 
For they shall be a chaplet of grace unto thy 
head, And chains about thy neck (Prov.1:8,9). 

Note the difference between law and 
instruction. One refers to the body of 
principles by which right living is guided. 
The other, to the constant explanation and 
illustration of those principles which make 
them reasonable and familiar. Both are 
necessary. 

Loyalty to the teaching and training of 
parents in a good home are the jewels and 
the crown that beautify and ennoble the 
wearer. The true grace and dignity of 
life consist in fidelity to such truths as a 
father and mother impart to their children. 

Three Generations of Believers 

The unfeigned faith that is in thee; which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice; and, I am persuaded, in 
thee also (II Tim. 1:5). 


Faith is a gift and an achievement; 
it is also an inheritance. It cannot be 
taught; it has to be caught. It is trans- 
mitted in words, in deed, and chiefly in the 
spirit or temper of others. We have to 
make it our own in order really to possess it. 

Faith grows and changes with each 
possessor and with every generation. The 
faith of Eunice was not precisely that of 
Lois; that of Timothy was unlike either. 
We must expect change. It is a sign of 
growth. 

Making good with the faith of our 
mother. Not merely by repeating her 
creed. Realization of mother’s faith must 
be the repetition of its spirit in actions. 
The loyalty that she expressed in her faithful 
life must also be expressed in ours. 


Preaching on Memorial Day 


The Sunday nearest to May 30 is 
generally observed as a memorial not 
only to those who have fallen in the 
great wars but also to all who have 
gone from the families of the church. 
It is therefore fitting that the sermon 
on this Sunday should be concerned 
with a subject appropriate to the temper 
of love and memory. 

The preacher will see in this occasion 
an opportunity to exalt the ideals of 
noble living, loyalty to truth, and 
personal sacrifice in the interests of 
truth and justice. There is no day on 
which the appeal for such ideals is more 
suited to the occasion. Memorial Sun- 
day ought not alone to call the minds 
of the people back to solemn griefs and 
lovely memories, but also forward to 
brave and unselfish action that will 
realize the purpose for which those 
whose memories we hallow lived and died. 

There is no finer example of the 
spirit of the sermon on Memorial 
Sunday than is found in the great 


Gettysburg Address of Abraham Lincoln. 
It breathes the air of gratitude for the 
past and high resolution for the future. 
It is not to be used as a model in a 
rhetorical way; but in its conception 
of the fitting words for such a day it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The fact of immortality and the 
message of Christian comfort and hope 
lie behind the sermon on Memorial Day. 
There is a wealth of consolation and 
sustaining hope in the Christian message 
that is not used as it ought to be. If it 
can be brought to the people on this 
day of tenderest meaning to hearts and 
homes it will fulfil its great purpose. 
Especially since the Great War, although 
the losses in America are not to be 
compared with those that Europe has 
suffered, the hearts of men and women 
are sorely in need of comfort and peace. 

On Memorial Sunday it is also 
appropriate that we emphasize the 
value of personality and the obligation 
which should be recognized for the life 
and work of those who have lived useful 
lives and done worthy work in the 
world. The sermon on Memorial Sun- 
day will be designed to inspire the 
ideals of those who are to bear the 
burden of the world’s affairs as well as 
to honor those who have died. If it 
can be made clear that life is worth the 
best efforts of which our souls are capable 
it will be a fitting service to render the 
memory of the blessed dead. 


The Light of a Good Life 
But the path of the righteous is as the 
dawning light, That shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day (Prov. 4:18). 
The blessedness and beauty of memory, 
especially as it dwells upon the meaning 
of a good life. , 
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A good life is like the sunlight. It is 
silent and full of creative power. It makes 
no noise; but it is full of the energy that 
calls life into expression and sustains every 
living thing. This is the way a good man’s 
influence works upon his age. 

As the light increases from dawn to noon, 
so the power and beauty of a good life 
grows steadily. We do not know how fully 
human character has impressed the world 
until the man has gone from his material 
relationships. We appreciate Lincoln more 
now than was possible even ten years after 
his death. 

The end of a good life is perfection. 
The great desires of the spirit will not be 
mocked. All that we saw ourselves capable 
of becoming when we were at our best we 
shall finally become when God’s will has 
been fully done in us. 


From Bitterness to Blessing 


And when they came to Marah, they 
could not drink of the waters of Marah, for 
they were bitter: therefore the name of it was 
called Marah [bitter]. 

And they came to Elim, where were twelve 
springs of water, and threescore and ten 
palm trees; and they encamped there by the 
waters (Exod. 15:23, 27). 

This change from the bitter waters of 
Marah to the beauty and health of the 
oasis at Elim is a symbol of the way in 
which God leads us from the bitterness of 
great sorrow to the comfort and peace of 
accepted grief. 

How does this take place? By the 
lesson of time and experience as we learn 
the meaning of sorrow in the passage of the 
years. By the comfort of friends and the 
ministry of thought. By the experience 
of Christ as the living Master. 

These lessons we learn as we wait pa- 
tiently, .;ust fully, work for others faithfully. 


The Comfort of Infinite Love 


I, even I, am he that comforteth you: 
who art thou, that art afraid of man that shall 


die, and of the son of man that shall be 
made as grass; and hast forgotten Jehovah 
thy Maker, that stretched forth the heavens, 
and laid the foundations of the earth (Isa. 
51:12, 13). 

The world sorely needs comfort. Not 
only in time of death and disaster; but 
constantly. Individuals must meet bitter 
grief; nations are distracted and afflicted. 

Comfort may come from men in a 
measure. But the length of man’s years, 
the limits of his weakness, the dearth of his 
wisdom make his comfort partial. 

God is the Source of comfort. This is 
due to the greatness of the divine power, 
the insight of the divine wisdom, the wealth 
of the divine sympathy, the healing strength 
of the divine love. 

It is necessary therefore to point men to 
God if they are to be steadied through the 
strain of sorrow and upborne in the stress 
of disappointment. 


Unshaken Foundations 


Yet once more will I make to tremble not 
the earth only, but also the heaven. And this 
word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing 
of those things that are shaken, as of things 
that have been made, that those things that are 
not shaken may remain. Wherefore, receiving 

a kingdom that cannot be shaken, let us have 
grace, whereby we may offer service well- 
pleasing to God with reverence and awe (Heb. 
12:27, 28). 

In this time when it seems as if the world 
were almost shaken to pieces, what is the 
“kingdom that cannot be shaken” which 
we receive ? 

The everlasting reality of religion. This 
is innate in humanity. It cannot be 
destroyed even by violent changes. 

The fact of the Father God. The God 
of Jesus is still the Sovereign Ruler of the 
universe. 

The triumph of right in a moral universe. 
The God whom we find in Christ is good 

and his will must conquer in the end. 
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The power of an endless life. Immor- 
tality is a truth by which to shape daily 
conduct. The soul is deathless. 

The redemption of the world through 
Christ. While the explanations of this 
truth may change the fact abides forever. 


Preaching on Children’s Sunday 


The second Sunday in June is gen- 
erally set apart as Children’s Sunday 
and the service of worship is so planned 
that the children of the church school 
are present and often take a considerable 
part of the service themselves. This 
is one of the happiest occasions of the 
church year. It comes at a season 
when the world is physically beautiful. 
Then the sight of the children of the 
church is always inspiring. The interest 
and affection of the people is called out 
to the maximum. It is one of the 
preacher’s high days. 

A sermon, in the strict sense of the 
word, is generally well-nigh impossible 
on this Sunday. The time will not 
permit the discussion of any large sub- 
ject in a thorough way, even if it were 
appropriate or desirable. The tactful 
preacher will not attempt, therefore, 
to furnish a finished discourse on 
Children’s Sunday. He will prepare 
instead a “talk” especially adapted 
to the apprehension and needs of the 
little people. The subject of preaching 
to children is one that demands a 
department by itself in the field of 
homiletics. We cannot, in the space 
at hand, even present briefly the general 
principles to be observed. The litera- 
ture of preaching contains a gratifying 
list of books to only a few of which we 
refer by titles, instead of suggesting 
texts and seed-thoughts. 


Children’s Object Story-Sermons, by Otis 
Tiffany Barnes (3d ed.). Revell. $1.00. 

Little Ten Minutes, by Frank T. Bayley. 
Revell. $1.25. 

The Children’s Hour, by Stuart Nye 
Hutchison. Revell. $1.25. 

Church Year Sermons for Children, by 
Phillips E. Osgood. Philadelphia: Jacobs. 
$1.25. 

The volume by Mr. Osgood, vicar 
of the Chapel of the Mediator in Phila- 
delphia, is especially interesting and 
will be suggestive on the point of 
method. The other books are examples 
of many equally valuable, the titles of 
which may be found in bibliographies and 
catalogues. 


Preaching on Independence Sunday 

The Sunday preceding the Fourth 
of July is generally observed as an 
especial occasion when a sermon on 
patriotism and civic duty is appropriate. 


This we have called Independence 
Sunday, although the name is not well 
established in current usage. 

Preaching on patriotism has been 
called for so extensively during the past 
few years that it might seem unnecessary 
to refer either to the difficulty involved 
in the right use of such national occasions 
and opportunities or the principles that 
should be observed in civic preaching. 

Only for the sake of emphasizing 
certain laws which are quite familiar 
do we sum them up briefly here: 

Remember that love of country is 
instinctive to every normal person. 
Patriotism is like the love of home and 
the deep sanctions of religion in that 
it rests forever in the constitution of 
human nature. Therefore the grounds 
of the noblest appeals are all at hand in 
life at its normal levels. » 
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Never mistake patriotism for boasting 
and saber-rattling. The spirit that re- 
hearses our national assets before the 
Almighty is not the true patriotic 
temper. The real lover of his country 
is reverent and humble in heart. He 
has no boasts with which to approach 
the God of nations. 

No patriotism is genuine that is 
merely partisan or provincial. The 
danger in civic preaching is that it will 
grow narrow and intolerant. No valid 
national interests can be realized apart 
from the interests of the whole world. 
The international ideal of patriotism 
must be defended from the Christian 
pulpit in these days as never before. 
The realization of universal humanity 
is fundamental to the preaching of 
patriotism. 

Naturally a preacher on Independence 
Sunday will make use of the riches of 
biographical material that lies at hand 
for illustration and argument. The 
lives of Gladstone, Lincoln, Mazzini, 
Hay, and numerous great prophets and 
leaders of patriotism ought to be studied 
in order that the Independence Sunday 
sermon may be pointed accurately. 

It is a Sunday for reserve rather than 
abandonment. That is, the tendencies 
in the day itself and in the subject 
discussed will tend to make the preacher 
“break loose.” Deep feeling fits this 
occasion; but if one is to guard any- 
where let it be at the point of too much 
rhetoric and oratory. 

The following suggestions are made 
for Independence Sunday: 


Patriotic Obligation and Religious Study 
Then render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s (Luke 20:25). 
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Our country claims our service; Caesar 
stands for the civil power which we must 
acknowledge. The Christian faith realizes 
the right of the state. 

God also claims our service. This is 
the supreme obligation to which we can 
respond. It takes shape in the duties and 
privileges of religion. 

There is no inconsistency between these 
two areas of duty. It is possible to be both 
a faithful citizen and a loyal disciple of 
Christ. 

Religion instead of being inconsistent 
with patriotism is essential to it. Loyalty 
to God is the best warrant for loyalty to 
the state. 

Civic duty is one of the noblest spheres 
in which to complete religion. In patriot- 
ism religion comes to a paramount form of 
practical expression. 


Loving Our Country 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her skill. 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth 
If I remember thee not; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy (Ps. 137:5, 6). 


The singer was in exile and therefore 
under strong temptation to forget his 
native land; but he kept the fires of his 
patriotism burning on the altar. 

Patriotism may be forgotten under the 
strain of material gain. The skilled right 
hand may make one so rich and prosperous 
that the obligations of citizenship are lost. 
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But it is more important to love one’s 
native land than to be rich. 

Patriotism may be forgotten in happiness 
and enjoyment. When life grows easy 
high and noble national ideals are easily 
forgotten. 

Patriotism must rise above these and 
every other incentive until it masters the 
soul as a holy passion. Then it keeps 
the soul alive and is itself kept alive by 
devoted souls. 


Civic Honor and Trust 
Ye are holy unto Jehovah, and the vessels 
Watch ye and keep them, 
until ye weigh them before the chiefs... . 
in the chambers of the house of Jehovah (Ezra 
8:28, 29). 

Civic duties are holy tasks. The debauch- 
ery of the word “politics” is a national 
calamity. Public service ought to be a 
public privilege and honor. 

Civic leaders are holy persons. The 
idea of sanctity has gathered about the 
priesthood; but it ought also to be asso- 
ciated with public service in affairs of state. 

Civic service requires constant watchful- 
ness. When the community is being served 
it is easy to fall into loose habits. Men 
will cheat a corporation when they would 
not cheat a comrade. 

Civic service calls for a final accounting 
before God and man. The same fidelity 
is called for by the commonwealth that is 
demanded in the strictest business trans- 
action. It is God as well as man that 
must be satisfied strictly. 
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The victorious Elijah marched the 
whole battalion of the prophets of Baal 
down to the brook Kishon “and slew 
them there.” For an hour we behold 
him exultant in victory. The religion 
of Jehovah had been restored to its 
purity; the people had been saved; it 
was all over but the shouting. But 
from this dream of complete and final 
triumph he was awakened to reality by 
the intervention of a strongwilled queen, 
and at her sinister threat he fled in 
despair. So fades the dream of every 
man who tries to take a short cut to 
Utopia. 

Consider that benefactor of the race, 
Mr. Everett True, whose reforming 
activities are pictorially narrated from 
day to day in the comic section of the 
Chicago Evening Post. There is some- 
thing refreshing about the summary 
manner in which the portly Mr. True 
disposes of the pessimist, the unchival- 
rous, the ill-mannered, the impostor, the 
waster of other people’s time, and every 
sort of human nuisance. Nothing in 
the range of cartoon satire could be 
more praiseworthy. The comic hero 
walks among his victims with a becoming 
air of inerrancy and omnipotence. Des- 
picable in their selfishness, they fully 
deserve their fate. Right, armed with 
might, deals out poetic justice—cartoon 
justice—to the unsocial offenders against 
cultured and humanized society. 

But the prosaic mind cannot long 
indulge the picture of this noble sport 
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without misgivings and regrets. After 
all Mr. True as a reformer has his limita- 
tions. You cannot translate him into 
the actual world. Just men are not 
all muscular. And police courts rarely 
sanction the private infliction of punish- 
ment, however merited. It is not wise 
to take the enemies of human happiness 
by the collar and hurl them from speed- 
ing trains to oblivion, or send them 
sprawling in humiliation down stone 
steps. The farther we progress on the 
road to democracy the more difficult 
it becomes to bring reform summarily. 
Prohibition will never again come over- 
night ina wkase. In real life as we know 
it, the mills of the gods grind slowly. 

There remains, however, in some men, 
a noble impatience that induces them to 
believe in and attempt short cuts to 
Utopia. Fascinated by their dream 
they ignore those realities which do 
not accord with the dream. The illu- 
sive prospect of a national paradise of 
social and political calm prompts a 
government to deport real or suspected 
agitators. This is too short a way to 
the desired goal, and it will be found 
not to lead thither. Either it will rob 
the nation of the services of those useful 
cranks whose function is to stimulate a 
people to think, or it will react in a 
really dangerous increase of irresponsible 
radicalism. 

Socialism is the most popular of 
modern prescriptions for happiness. No 
doubt its prophets have taught some 
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valuable lessons that will help to eman- 
cipate and to consolidate mankind. But 
put to the test of responsibility it seems 
to give evidence of serious defects and 
omissions. It shows no appreciation of 
those fundamental human factors, learn- 
ing in its cultural aspect, emotion, and 
religion. Unless it can ally itself with 
these things that have the momentum 
of the centuries with them, it will deceive 
its believers and disappoint its friends. 
The church has tried many a short 
cut to Utopia. Such was, for instance, 
monasticism. It omitted too much of 
normal life from its scheme of a saved 
society. With its vows of celibacy, 
poverty, and obedience, it repudiated 
the home, the market, and the right 
of free choice which issues in politics. 
Its truncated morality had nothing to 
do with domestic, economic and political 
concerns. It sought its Utopia in a 
narrow fellowship, while the world of 
men to whom these things were still 


essential was left in moral and temporal 


misery. But the world was too 
strong for the group, and persistently 
wore down its idealism. Human nature 
asserted itself, and the monasteries 
repeatedly opened their doors to these 
common interests of man. For monas- 
ticism this meant corruption and decay, 
the failure of its impossible Utopia. 

The Puritan theocracy is open to a 
similar criticism. With all its imposing 
grandeur, it left out too much to be 
other than impermanent. It left out 
art; it left out laughter—essential ele- 
ments of a healthy society. And it has 
become no more than an inspiring ruin. 

The founders of church orders, 
denominations, and sects, and likewise 
the leaders of political reform, have too 
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often, like Eiijah, regarded themselves 
as the agents of an ultimate divine solu- 
tion of the human problem. Their 
little systems had their day, and the 
problem took new forms. The time is 
come for more far-sighted leadership. 
The wise leader will no longer promise 
sudden millennium dawns. He may 
approve woman suffrage and prohibi- 
tion, but he will not expect either of these 
to provide for nations a new morality. 
He may labor for Christian co-operation, 
but he will not picture the Devil in 
flight to hide his diminished head 
on discovering an interdenominational 
conference. 

His will be that higher devotion which 
sees no near deliverance and demands 
none, but is content to toil in faith 
toward a distant and ever-receding 
Utopia. He will not think merely in 
terms of the heartening or disheartening 
contemporary facts and statistics, nor 
confine his interest in humanity to the 
past five and the next five years. He 
will live in man’s far past, in the great 
Christian centuries, and through imagi- 
nation and hope, in the greater eras yet 
to be. 

Elijah, in the profound story, learned 
that it is not in the spectacular and 
dramatic events, nor by destructive 
forces, that the Kingdom comes, but in 
ways that are gentle and unobtrusive. 
He felt himself commanded to go back 
to the dull routine of civilization, to the 
slow-moving world which in the sequence 
of the generations needed a new series 
of kings and prophets. He had had his 
hour of success and failure; now it was 
his remaining duty to help provide 
for that commonplace succession. The 
theocracy was not to be achieved, he 
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now saw, by a miracle or by a massacre; 
it was to be approached by a process 
extending through uncounted genera- 
tions. Its progress was to be aided by 
every man’s contribution, and this 
required patience, faith, humility, and 
largeness of view. 

Many still need this fundamental 
lesson. They fancy that brilliant pro- 
grams will furnish a panacea for diffi- 
culty. Probably many of the schemes 
of advance advocated in the church 
today are viewed in that light by the 
more indolent among us. But these 
schemes, if successful, can only lead to 
further tasks of greater difficulty. Mag- 


nificent organization will never obviate 
the need of patient hard work. Organi- 
zation is best regarded as an aid to the 
more prolonged and difficult work of 
education. The way to Utopia is a long 
way. The dim towers of that desired 
city seem to recede as we advance. 
Neither we nor our children will enter 
its gates. It is “the ever-coming King- 
dom of God.” But if, realizing all this, 
we are still brave and faithful enough 
to seek it steadily, we shall be true 
guides. And we shall avoid alike the 
foolishness of short-visioned optimism 
and the peril of disillusionment and 


despair. 
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Half-baked Thinking 

Where a little impromptu questioning 
reveals the fact that in a group of supposedly 
well-educated people less than half have 
the slightest idea of the distance between 
Petrograd and Vladivostok, and that one 
in four is not aware of any marked differ- 
ence in the meanings of the words solvent 
and bankrupt, or does not know whether 
light travels in straight, jagged, or wavy 
lines, Professor E. L. Thorndike thinks 
that such evidence is sufficient indication 
of the problem of the half-educated man, 
which he considers in the April Harper’s. 
Ignorance in itself may not do any harm, 
but it is a serious matter to mistake one’s 
errors for knowledge, or to lack a sense of 
the distinction between knowledge and 
ignorance. Yet the more incompetent a 
man’s mind is, the more likely it is that he 
will try to understand the expert instead of 
accepting what he says, assuming a pseudo- 
independence the consequences of which 
may be dangerous. There seems to be 
an unusually large number of such people 
about just now; certainly they have not 
decreased in proportion to the spread of 
public education and of leisure to profit 
thereby. 

One characteristic of the half-educated 
man is his belief in magic, sometimes in the 
form of depending upon luck, counting upon 
it to offset the natural and calculable conse- 
quences of heedless behavior. The Germans 
blamed the Americans for -disappointing 
their hopes instead of blaming themselves 
for such foolishly misplaced confidence. The 
employer expects trouble in his shop to 
blow over, regardless of enduring conditions 
that make such optimism futile. The 
advocate of public ownership takes for 
granted the virtue of his method as a self- 
operating cure for ills political and economic. 
The man who is fully educated, however, 


takes account of actual conditions and 
causes, and governs his hopes, fears, and 
actions accordingly: when he wins, he knows 
why; if he loses, he learns why. Closely 
related to such belief in magic is thinking 
that is done only in self-defense, in accord- 
ance with passions and desires rather than 
with reason. A man who likes to play golf 
says it is good for his health. If he fails 
to get or hold a job, he congratulates him- 
self on having maintained his independence. 
This process, sometimes miscalled “‘ration- 
alizing,” is really “‘irrationalizing.” He 
thinks in order to justify himself, satisfy- 
ing his self-respect by withdrawing from 
the world of facts into an imaginary world 
where he can excuse his failures to himself 
and to others, not, however, without for- 
feiting their respect; whereas the educated 
man thinks impersonally, faces the world 
squarely without making an exception of 
himself, wins or loses on his merits, and has 
a self-respect that counts. Finally, the 
half-educated man fails to think things 
through. This is true in every field of 
activity; it applies to the farmer who doesn’t 
know whether he is supporting his cows or 
they him; to the manufacturer who substi- 
tutes welfare activities for simple justice; 
to the average man who regards great 
wealth as glorious or criminal, according 
as he has been reading the Sunday supple- 
ment or the editorial page. He thinks till 
he finds a solution that he likes, and stops 
there. 

Imagine a man intending to travel from 
New York to Chicago who refrains from 
buying a ticket on the chance that someone 
will take him along in a private car. At 
last he gets his ticket, and finding himself 
on the wrong train, going to Boston, he 
decides it is all right: he had business there 
anyway. Bound for Chicago at last, he 
gets as far as Cleveland, where he thinks he 
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recognizes the Chicago station and leaves 
the train, regardless of the ten hours longer 
that he might have known the journey 
would require. Such muddling needs to 
be displaced either by expertness or by the 
intelligent refusal to think. The educated 
man may attain relatively complete effi- 
ciency in his own field, but outside it is 
better for him to consult an expert, as he 
does in surgery or chemistry, as he is com- 
ing to do in philanthropy and education, 
as he needs to do in vocational guidance 
and the regulation of public morals. Gen- 
eral common sense, serviceable as it has 
been, is inadequate to the problems of the 
present day. “The educated man should 
know when not to think, and where to buy 
the thinking he needs.” 


The Genetics of Free Will 


In the International Journal of Ethics for 
April, J. E. Turner discusses the evolution 
of consciousness, as providing a necessary 
and adequate basis for true freedom in 
volition and action, as a rational outcome 
of preceding conditions. Matter may be 
classified roughly as physiological and 
physical, or living and non-living, the 
fundamental differences between the two 
classes caused by the advent of conscious- 
ness, with each individual itself a systematic 
structure and contributory at the same time 
to a wider system. Living objects are 
more complex in structure and so in possible 
response to stimuli, but being fewer in 
number and more restricted in time and 
space, apart from such a factor as con- 
sciousness there would be relatively little 
variation of action, as also would be true 
of inanimate objects, complexity of struc- 
ture being offset by restricted distribution, 
and universality by simplicity of structure. 
No marked development could take place 
without making complexity of organization 
coincident with universality of distribution 
and consequent multiplicity of available 
stimuli. 
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In the case of simple physical objects, 
reacting to many stimuli, heightened com- 
plexity of organization would be attended 
necessarily by selective response: fewer 
stimuli could affect the character of the 
system as a system. Such specialization 
would mean an early climax to the process 
of development, except for a new agency, 
increasing the number and frequency of 
possible reactions as complexity of struc- 
ture increases. Furthermore, in the physi- 
cal world stimuli act by summation and con- 
centration rather than in their differentiated 
multiplicity. But with the advent of 
consciousness, however or whenever that 
may have occurred, the environment would 
begin to act in its individuality, since to 
perceive is to individualize: there would 
be as many potential stimuli as objects of 
consciousness, hence the number of stimuli 
would be increased and their frequency as 
well. Moreover, as an object becomes fully 
perceived it acquires meaning; thus what 
the stimulus is comes to have greater signi- 
ficance than where it is. But with the 
increase in number and frequency of stimuii, 
each acting in its individual capacity, 
inequalities of effect would be reduced, 
and such a situation would result as would 
produce stable equilibrium in the case of 
something inanimate. Action then would 
necessitate deliberate choice of some stimuli 
and rejection of others; the influence of 
certain stimuli would be inhibited not by 
other stimuli but by the reacting individual. 
Thus would be achieved freedom from 
external determination, freedom not from 
but within stimuli, the individual selecting 
its own determinants. Vacillation, then, 
shows a lack of freedom. It is a question of 
the factors producing the resultant and the 
nature of the determination, which is in- 
creasingly from within—self-direction. 


Serving Two Masters 


The Christian minister is bound by a 
twofold loyalty: to truth and to people. 


{ 


In this respect his position is not materially 
different from that of the lawyer, the 
teacher, the physician, but in his case 
the problem of reconciling these loyalties is 
the more acute. So Dr. W.L. Sperry, in the 
Harvard Theological Review for April, under- 
takes to show what solution is possible for 
the man who must be loyal to truth as he 
has experienced it but must mediate that 
truth to living persons: how is he to speak 
the truth in love? Two considerations 
make it peculiarly difficult to establish 
such a working relation. One of these is 
the academic ideal of loyalty to truthful- 
ness. In the ministry the level of sincerity 
has been raised within half a century, so 
that there is-no less intellectual liberty in 
the pulpit than in the law or in business. 
But devotion to truth for truth’s sake 
may result in ignoring the claims of the 
people, more especially as the scientific 
viewpoint with its interest in universals, 
and in individuals only as examples, may 
be applied to these same people, whom the 
minister looks upon as cases or specimens 
rather than as individual centers of spiritual 
worth. The consequence of such an atti- 
tude is the more deplorable when it sug- 
gests that God, too, is interested in us only 
as cases. 

Another factor tending to keep the 
minister’s interest in his message separate 
from his interest in individuals is the 
prevailing conception of the minister as 
prophet rather than as priest. The effec- 
tiveness of Amos was largely dependent 
upon his detachment from his hearers; 
but since his time the social conscience 
has widened to take in the prophet, who 
must say “we” instead of “you.” To 
play Amos nowadays is to display either 
ignorance or Pharisaism; the minister is a 
citizen of Bethel, however much he may 
prefer Tekoa as moral headquarters. Hence 
his sincerity must be mediated by charity. 
Bigotry and compromise alike are by all 
means to be shunned as he helps people to 
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say ‘“both—and.” Love reveals to him 
the demands of people and teaches him 
how to respond. The minister needs to 
fall in love with humanity in order to under- 
stand people, entering their lives in such 
a way as to take seriously their more 
spiritual and deeper experiences as char- 
acteristic rather than exceptional. It is 
his privilege to be able to say, “I have 
experienced all that,” and to be believed. 
Thus, too, he can interpret the better self 
of his people to them, as a priest who identi- 
fies himself with his congregation instead 
of preaching at them. As a means to 
understanding and loving people, the 
sociological adventure may be rewarding. 
Vacation may afford the opportunity for . 
a complete change of environment and a 
view of other conditions of life from the 
inside. But most important of all is the 
use of the imagination to get the other 
man’s point of view. Lack of imagination 
is not constitutional. It is generally due 
to selfishness or laziness. Jesus’ ability 
to understand the people among whom he 
lived may well have been the result of a 
genuine, inward unselfishness. He did 
not pity men; he had compassion on them, 
felt with them, and so knew what was in 
man. 
In Defense of the State 

Victor S. Yarros, writing in the American 
Journal of Sociology for March, likewise 
recognizes the currency of opposition to 
“the state,” the contrast of state nature to 
human nature, and asks whether the state 
is so bad after all. Such an attitude is in 
part a reaction against the German apothe- 
osis of the state, and emphasizes the utili- 
tarian conception of government. But we 
cannot abolish the state, and its evils are 
due to human nature rather than to any 
so-called “state nature.” The question 
is rather, How much power shall the state 
have? As regards war, for example, there 
is no necessary advantage in taking away 
the war-making power from the government, 
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for a war decreed by a majority of the 
people may be as barbarous as that 
declared by an autocracy, as witness de- 
mands for reprisals in the recent war from 
press and public. Our fundamental quarrel 
is with human nature; our only appeal to 
a better human nature, and that means to 
reason. There is need of deliberate plan- 
ning to obstruct policies and methods 
tending to produce war, such as secret 
diplomacy; but that cannot be done at a 
stroke, for as long as one or two nations 
insist upon secret treaties, open diplomacy 
cannot have a fair show. The diplomatic 
service needs to be democratized, especially 
in our own country. Another necessary 
step is the creation or development of 
adequate machinery for international con- 
ciliation and arbitration. Moreover the 
open-door policy is requisite as against 
colonialism. Wherever there is an insist- 
ence upon exclusive trade advantages, there 
is a condition that makes for war, and conse- 
quent need of conversion or coercion. 
Freer commercial intercourse is essential, 


though free trade may not be immediately 
practicable. 

Our problem is to end anarchy and the 
reign of force in international relations, 


as within the state. Regardless of the 
state there are motives for war, and advo- 
cates of war, so it is necessary to change 
the whole social atmosphere, to fight 
imperialism and nationalism and militarism 
in all their forms. The democratization 
of the state is but one problem, and that 
not the most important, for the peace- 
lover. 
Following Cow-Paths 

Social institutions tend to persist un- 
changed long after they have outlived 
their usefulness, as witness the public- 
school summer vacation, originating in 
and adapted to country life, yet maintained 
in city and country alike. This phe- 
nomenon is styled “ossification” by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, who discusses its causes 
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and cures in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology for March. Mental laziness is chiefly 
responsible for such lack of adaptability. 
We shrink from complex problems that 
require sustained thinking. We are inter- 
ested in social progress only at the expense 
of someone else. It takes genius to see 
one’s actions in perspective, and even the 
highly educated man is likely to be satisfied 
with such solutions as have been worked out 
already. As this mental inertia increases 
with age, it is the unprejudiced young who 
first recognize the need for changes and 
demand them. Investigation discloses that 
during ten periods of reform and revolution 
as compared with ten eras of quietness the 
leaders averaged approximately twenty 
years younger than those who were at the 
helm when no great changes were in progress. 
We assume too readily that what has worked 
well will continue to do so, as though society 
were static; whereas the constantly shift- 
ing basis of society requires that each 
generation shall review its institutions and 
modify them. 

Guild self-interest is another important 
factor in preserving the status quo. Thus 
teachers of classics oppose any change in 
the educational program such as will allow 
less place for the courses they are prepared 
to teach. It is as though they are playing 
a game in which the rules are constantly 
changing, and it is to their interest to 
keep the rules as they are. So in the law, 
the doctrine that precedents are binding, 
established in response to the demand for 
certainty, results in a justice that is neither 
flexible nor progressive. Business inter- 
ests perpetuate a distrust of governmental 
control when the government has become 
much more amenable to the people, and 
postpone the abrogation of the ‘‘fellow- 
servant” interpretation for a generation 
after its injustice has become recognized. 
Sometimes the dominant classes appear 
to further adaptiveness, where it is to their 
interest, as in the case of good roads and 
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banking reform. The intellectuals appreci- 
ate most keenly the need for change. The 
workers as a rule are hampered by their 
ignorance, the farmers by their limited 
outlook and contact, the propertied classes, 
both business and professional, by their 
interests. 

How, then, is ossification to be avoided ? 
By laying greater emphasis upon youth 
and talent in leadership; by encouraging 
freedom of initiative; by keeping social 
institutions free from the control of religion, 
which is the most conservative of all social 
forces except as it is prophetic; by basing 
ideas of right and wrong on the nature of 
man and of society; by balancing the 
influence of the clergyman with that of the 
lawyer, and over against both the students 
of ethical and social problems, thus keeping 
religion and law from barren formalism; 
by a critical investigation of historical 
institutions; and by studies, for lawyers and 
ministers especially, based less on books and 
more on life. 


Rights versus Duties 


The instinct for self-preservation and 
expression leads to self-assertion and sepa- 
rateness, and it is the supreme problem of 
civilization to maintain personality and 
society in their intended harmony. In the 
Catholic World for May, Dr. W. J. Kerby 
comments upon the social aspects of rights 
and obligations. There are three elements 
making up the ego: the spiritual which 
individualizes, the material which pre- 
pares for social life, and the social which 
leads to spontaneous association with 
others and the surrender of gain for their 
sakes. Of these the first is most important. 
Now rights are a means of maintaining 
individuality; they are, in effect, an ex- 
tension of personality, and they constitute 
what one receives from society. Duties, 
on the other hand, represent what one 
gives in order that social groups may be 
strong, helpful, and orderly. Rights sepa- 
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rate individuals; duties merge them. 
Rights are inviolable as an extension of 
personality: the identification of property 
and reputation with the person, and are thus 
essentially protective and the basis of 
justice. Moreover, there is a deep-seated 
impulse toward the expansion of personality, 
with a consequent extension of rights. 

Obligations, however, as echoes of the 
rights of others, have no less sanctity. 
Rights are ordinarily protective, defined 
with reference to danger, and protected 
by the state only as defined. As humanity 
drifts from social to individual ends, 
with a distaste for discipline, pride, covetous- 
ness, lust, anger, and other motives necessi- 
tate the moral task, by no means a small 
one, of making the sense of duty as strong 
as that of justice. The gospel of Jesus is a 
declaration of the dignity and duty of 
man. “A citizenship that hates taxes and 
loves dividends is not fit for democracy.” 
The ideal of democracy, primarily an 
experience in character, is a maximum of 
order and justice with a minimum of co- 
ercion. The mission of religion is to arouse 
the social sense, to awaken the impulse to 
serve, and to foster respect for the disci- 
pline that spiritual and social ends offer to 
selfishness, all of which are prerequisite 
to any serious social reconstruction. 


Christ’s Deity as a Dynamic 


The great doctrines of the church not 
only are attempts to express, however 
inadequately, a faith growing out of experi- 
ence but are also sources of moral courage; 
and this is notably true of the deity of 
Christ, from the early centuries of our 
era down to the present day. According 
to Shailer Mathews, writing in the Con- 
structive Quarterly for March, Athanasius 
was not interested primarily in hair-splitting 
about words but he was intent upon oppos- 
ing polytheistic and impersonal conceptions 
of God, insisting the while upon the saving 
significance of Jesus. The doctrine of 
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the trinity sprang from a deep longing for 
divine salvation, and was well adapted to 
meet the religious demands of the days in 
which it was formulated, always more than 
a dogma because transfigured by experience. 
Since that day religious needs have had a 
satisfactory answer in Jesus Christ, and 
this is true of social needs, which at present 
are uppermost in our thinking. Our one 
hope for a better world-order grows out 
of the faith that Jesus reveals God’s will 
and method in the social process. We must 
choose between God known in human 
relations and an impersonal force, and, 
choosing the former, order our social rela- 
tions according to Jesus’ life and words. 
That faith is the modern equivalent of the 
fourth century’s metaphysics. 

In the “mind in Christ,” which is norma- 
tive for the Christian in his social attitudes, 
sacrificial love is at the center, which is the 
revelation of democracy. He had some- 
thing better than a program for the world; 
he loved it and sacrificed himself for it. So 


democracy must mean the democratizing of 
privileges, regarded not as rights but as 
trusts. Jesus’ attitude thus reveals the 
moral nature of social forces and the way 
of social regeneration, difficult indeed but 
inevitable, and those who share it are 
genuinely optimistic: God does not depend 


upon brute force to get his will done. Too 
often the driving power in democracy has 
been and still is the acquisition of rights long 
withheld; but brotherliness is more impor- 
tant than brotherhood, and that means 
leveling up rather than down. The mind 
of Christ is the spirit and the might of con- 
cessive democracy, granting rather than 
claiming justice. 

Again Jesus shows that genuine progress 
is measured in terms of personality rather 
than of economic mastery. His cross 
teaches that the appeal to spiritual forces is 
ultimately successful, for God no less than 
for man. Jesus identified himself with 
the poor and unfortunate of his day, those 
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whom society tends to depersonalize and 
to keep in that condition. Thus recogniz- 
ing the worth of the human soul at its lowest, 
he became the Savior of the world. The 
attitude of employers toward laborers 
varies according as the social message of 
Jesus is appreciated and interpreted by 
the church, which as the laboratory of 
democracy is becoming more Christian. 
Industrial history has been proving that 
the spirit of Jesus is dynamic in social 
progress, so that the Christian employer can 
see that the attitude required of him is 
practicable, and, while recognizing that 
the same principle holds for workman as 
well as for employer, he will be willing 
to take the initiative, as indeed he must. 
The fact that this motive power seems to be 
lacking in the non-Christian religions is 
one of the great arguments for Christian 
missions in the interest of world-wide 
social justice, for the only hope for the 
giving of justice and for the personal valua- 
tion of the individual lies in taking seriously 
the ideals of Jesus; a good future must be 
based upon good will. 

Faith in Christ’s deity is socially signifi- 
cant in many fields of life and thought. 
The alternative facing us is Christ or relent- 
less mechanism. The love that he embodies 
is more than charity and it is such love that 
the world needs as a moral and religious 
control for power. Orthodoxy needs to 
be transmuted into love, and in such a 
common faith and hope is found a center for 
Christianity. This belief in the significance 
of Christ is a focus for worship and service 
alike. The main task of the church is to 
produce persons with the attitude and 
behavior of Christ. Christians become 
united as they work and trust together, 
for in the effort to bring about justice and 
brotherhood the only thing that can separate 
men is the refusal to have the mind of Christ. 

Jesus’ Saving Humanity 
In recent years theological scholarship 
has made us newly acquainted with the 
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historical Jesus, and there has been a 
corresponding increase of interest in the 
facts of his earthly career, facts to which 
Christological speculations must do justice 
no less than to the demands of theological 
consistency. How is the humanity of Jesus 
to be interpreted is the question raised by 
Professor G. B. Smith in the American 
Journal of Theology for April. Early inter- 
pretations were based upon metaphysical 
conceptions of divine and human nature, 
starting with a corrupt humanity saved by 
Christ’s death. There was little interest 
in the facts of his life, and the impersonal 
human nature attributed to him removes 
him from the sphere of humanity no less 
effectually than docetism. This error per- 
sists when it is said that Jesus’ communion 
with God is quite inimitable, with the 
assumption that human experience is in- 
compatible with divine perfection. Salva- 
tion is thus a mysterious trust in some- 
thing alien to human nature rather than 
an actual sharing of the divine life. 

Ritschl and his school reacted from meta- 
physical Christologies, laying greater stress 
upon Jesus’ life. Yet they have much 
to say of a naturalistic world to which 
Christian experience is opposed, and it is as 
a channel of revelation that they view 
Jesus’ earthly career. Thus his experience 
is differentiated from that of other men, 
and at the same time there is an effort to 
make faith independent of historical facts, 
as though God’s saving power could be 
revealed effectively through an ideal por- 
trait. Such a position is in response to 
scientific pessimism, a distrust of historical 
facts. But a salvation that is ethical 
cannot neglect the religious experience of 
Jesus. Hence a new valuation of Jesus 
is imperative, unhampered by a pessimistic 
view of human nature or of historic cer- 
tainty, for we recognize now that the world 
is plastic, and we trust in human activities 
to effect changes in it. There is a con- 
sciousness of human power such as was 
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foreign to early Christianity, and such as 
leads to distrust of traditional Christianity 
in favor of salvation by the effective use 
of human power. It is therefore necessary 
to show the moral and social achievements 
of Jesus as genuinely human, and so to 
substitute active personal idealism for 
passive dependence upon means of grace. 
Man’s existing powers need moral inspira- 
tion and education. No longer need we 
fear that we can add to Jesus’ humanity 
only by subtracting from his divinity. At 
the same time our conception of God has 
become humanized, thanks to Jesus. We 
think of him as participating in our life. 
Thus with the abandonment of outworn 
metaphysical standards we are free to 
appreciate the genuine saving humanity 
of Jesus. ; 


Rousseau the Conservative 


Is Rousseau to blame for bolshevism ? 
Some writers accuse him as responsible, but 
Sidney Gunn thinks otherwise, and gives 
his reasons in the Unpartisan Review. Such 
a charge is not fair to Rousseau and gives 
bolshevism a prestige that it does not 
deserve. It can be accounted for by the 
incapacity of Russian autocracy and the 
weakness of human nature; and it may 
find support in Rousseau as also in the Bible 
and the multiplication table. But Rousseau 
believed in discipline and duty, he rec- 
ognized the facts of experience as proper 
guides. He regarded man as the creature of 
his powers and his environment, and there- 
fore to be directed by what is possible and 
practicable, rather than by just what is 
desirable. Not only did he recognize such 
external restraints; he even advocated 
voluntary inhibitions, though his practice 
indeed fell short of his theory. Likewise 
he opposed the materialism expressed in 
bolshevism, urging that government should 
strive primarily to bring about just rela- 
tions. While sympathizing with the poor, 
he recognized the necessity of a governing 


class, living in luxury, that the people at 
large may be free from the corrupting 
influence of luxury and idleness. He 
insisted, too, that government should be 
an expression of the general will, and not of 
any class. We must therefore look else- 
where to find a personal source for 
bolshevism. 


Building a Family 


What is to become of the League of 
Nations depends upon what its goal really 
is. If it aims at anything less than the 
unification of the human race into one 
community it will fail in the long run. 
Such a task, to be sure, is extraordinarily 
difficult, for all of us need changing; 
none is fitted to be a citizen of the world. 
The trouble with us is that we fail to realize 
the immensity of our problems and to cope 
with them accordingly. We plan a new 
world for which the materials do not yet 
exist; we have no legislators, no administra- 
tors, no citizens even for a world-order, and 
if this is true of the progressive nations, the 
presence of so many immature peoples 
makes the problem the more baffling. A 
practical internationalism is likely to be a 
foe to the real thing except as it is a step 
forward, and this is particularly true as 
regards its political aspect. At present we 
are dominated by political thinking. Man 
is regarded as a being to be governed; 
progress is in the direction of a larger politi- 
cal state. But the state is only one form 
of valuable human association, as Dr. 
L. P. Jacks reminds us in the March 
Ailantic Monthly, and not necessarily the 
ultimate form. All political states are 
precarious, especially the larger they are; 
for when one becomes large enough to render 
danger from foreign aggression negligible, 
the internal tension is certain to be enormous. 
Not only so, but the political state is war- 
made, in the main, and thinks of itself in 
the last resort as a fighting unit. This, 
again, applies especially to the larger 
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states. Hence it is important to consider 
other models than the political, which is 
complicated by questions of sovereign right 
and national honor; Dr. Jacks is kind 
enough to speak of these as moral issues in 
referring to the attitude of our Senate. 

In any case there is no short cut to the 
world-community, but other forms of associa- 
tion may be serviceable to that end. One of 
these is the community of labor, the labor 
union, with its principle of reciprocal good 
will, and its method of collective bargain- 
ing which implies the end of conflict and the 
beginning of partnership. If that principle 
could be injected into international in- 
dustrial relations as a substitute for tariff 
walls, it would help to remove many of 
the causes of war. An international bank 
would be worth more to bring the world 
together than a purely political league ever 
could. Another type is the fraternal 
insurance society, with its principle of bear- 
ing one another’s burdens. Actuaries who 
have a science might be of greater service 
to the world than politicians who have none. 
In any case, the day has gone by when a 
nation can bear its burdens alone. The 
war shows us that we must bear them 
together. Again, there is the university, 
the community of learning, a witness to the 
catholicity of truth. Our institutions of 
higher learning must become more truly 
international that the treasures of truth 
may be open to all. A fourth form of 
association is the community of excellence, 
the craft guild, emphasizing the value of 
good workmanship, lifting labor from the 
materialistic to the creative plane. The 
community of friendship, too, bears witness 
to personal intercourse on common ground 
as an enriching element in experience. We 
need to know each other better, that we 
may the better understand each other, and 
we ought to reform the whole institution of 
foreign travel, its methods and purposes; 
making it a means of expressing hospitality 
and promoting mutual understanding. The 


church is the community of spirit, standing 
for the validity of the invisible world and 
for loyalty to the highest. 

By all these various kinds of associations 
we may at last realize our goal, the interna- 
tional family, whose principle is love, as we 
give ourselves to developing such affinities, 
enabling the faithful in all nations to find 
each other and realize that they belong 
together. By such consolidation of interests 
and increasing understanding, education, 
and helpfulness, the problems of govern- 
ment would be incalculably simplified. In 
a political league, not a nation but what 
would withdraw rather than enforce the 
ideals of the league against itself. These 
other methods enable us to use nationalism 
in the process of education in international 
ethics, and so to control the psychological 
causes of strife. 


The Menace of Localism 


Not only is there need of better under- 
standing among the nations, but within 
our nation, in every part of it, we need to 
be convicted of the sin of provincialism. 
Everywhere we find proud consciousness 
of superiority, and the resentment engen- 
dered thereby; everywhere, disdain for 
those unfortunates whose habitat lies be- 
yond the confines of a given ward or city 
or state or section. Our newspapers are 
conspicuously at fault in expressing and 
fomenting these differences, putting them 
into the limelight, where they flourish. 
Many of these divisions and irritations are 
superficial, but not all; some are fraught 
with menace to the nation, of which 
Florence Finch Kelly gives warning in the 
January Yale Review. The war brought 
a temporary sense of basic unity, but with 
the relaxing of its pressure the old jealousies 
crop out again. The problem is the more 
acute in view of the racial feuds which 
immigration has brought to our shores. In 
certain instances we may have succeeded 
in allaying these, but all the time we have 
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been setting them the worst kind of example. 
If Americans do not love one another, why 
should they? Anyone at all familiar with 
Congress knows the part played in its 
deliberations by local pride and sectional 
jealousy, as suggested by the words “rivers 
and harbors.” Now this tendency is on 
the increase, for bad manners tend to 
become worse unless recognized for what 
they are, and persistently corrected in 
accordance with a worthy ideal. First of 
all we need to realize that the good of the 
nation takes precedence over that of any 
section of it, and is imperiled by selfish 
provincialism. The next step is an effort 
toward mutual understanding. As in Dr. 
Jacks’s article, the importance of intelligent, 
purposeful travel is emphasized, and the 
exchange not only of professors but of 
students as well on the part of universities 
in various sections of the country. More- 
over, as the newspapers now are notorious 
offenders, excessively provincial, obsessed 
with the news value of crime, claiming 
always to respond to the tastes of the public, 
whereas in fact they control and too often 
pervert these tastes, so they may be most 
effective in promoting mutual knowledge 
and good feeling, keeping each section 
informed not only of its own activities and 
achievements, but also of significant hap- 
penings in other parts of the nation, dwelling 
especially upon facts and ideas that concern 
the nation as a whole. To organize and 
direct such a program, the Council of 
National Defense might well continue its 
existence, rendering in times of peace such 
service to national unity as are to its credit 
during the war. 


Making Americanization Effective 


When Americanization is occupying so 
much attention throughout the country 
peculiar interest attaches to the reasoned 
opinions of those who have undergone the 
process in a thoroughgoing way, and so 
are Americans in fact as well as in name. 
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This appears to be true of Gino Speranza 
who contributes to the February Adlantic a 
valuable criticism, not so much of what is 
done in the name of Americanization, as 
of what is left undone. 

In the past we have relied in turn upon 
naturalization and assimilation as means of 
making Americans out of the immigrants 
who have flocked to our shores, only to find 
these methods a failure. Now a third 
process is hailed as the panacea for all the 
ills attendant upon immigration, and we 
are making the same mistake of supposing 
that this method or any method can act 
speedily upon masses of foreigners, trans- 
forming them overnight into intelligent, 
loyal American citizens. This is one cause 
of the prevalent social unrest: that we 
have failed to distinguish between human 
and political rights in the case of those 
who come to us from other lands, between 
our human duties to them and our political 
duties to the country. Our nation has the 
function of disseminating democracy 
throughout the world; but no less is it 
true that she must remain American, faithful 
to the national type, which is fundamentally 
an Anglo-Saxon, a New England, way of 
thinking and doing. It is no simple task 
to accomplish the exchange of one set of 
ideas and ideals for another, yet that is 
what must be expected of every immigrant. 
Secretary Lane’s warning that in our zeal 
to Americanize others we be sure that we 
are true Americans, simply gives point to 
the greater difficulty involved in bringing 
foreigners to a realization and appreciation 
of what Americanism connotes. We need to 
imagine the process reversed, to think what 
it means for an American to expatriate 
himself, and what the popular opinion is 
regarding fellow-countrymen of ours who 
have taken that step, in order to realize what 
a miracle we are attempting in the name of 
Americanization, which is after all but an- 
other name for old methods, most or all of 
them necessary, but none of them adequate 
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to produce the desired results in a limited 
time. The war has only made more evi- 
dent the tenacity of national feeling, which 
is after all a spiritual rather than a politi- 
cal force. 

Our great mistake is in the attempt 
to make citizens too soon. Instead of 
restricting immigration we should restrict 
naturalization, giving greater heed to 
personal fitness and political worthiness. 
These, to be sure, are hard to determine, 
but at present the only test that means any- 
thing is length of residence, and that may 
mean nothing. Why not lengthen the 
period of probation to twenty-five years, 
reducing it from that figure only when 
there is proof that the applicant is possessed 
of special qualities making him fit for 
citizenship, or has performed public service 
deserving of recognition? And if tests of 
personal worth are impracticable, why not 
suspend naturalization for a while, and give 
ourselves a chance to make Americanization 
really effective? It is absurd to talk of 
compelling immigrants to become citizens. 
The process has been altogether too easy, 
with the consequence that the foreign vote 
is often felt as a foreign vote. Rather 
should we make sure that those who come 
to us from other lands have a chance to 
become familiar with American ideals and 
be loyal to them. 


How Not to Americanize 


If Gino Speranza finds fault with 
Americanization for what it is not, John 
Kulamer, a naturalized Czecho-Slovak, 
sees its relative failure as the consequence 
of what it is. In the presence of all sorts 
of hysterical legislation, he urges that the 
patient be allowed to speak for himself, 
and he does so in the March Adlantic. The 
greatest obstacle to effective Americaniza- 
tion consists in the prejudice, contempt, 
and ridicule which the immigrant has to 
encounter everywhere. The Czecho-Slovak, 
for instance, is accused of bad habits and 
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manners, of trouble-making, of offering the 
competition of cheap labor, and of earning 
money here only to take it back to the land 
from which he came. For all these reasons, 
and because he is a Czecho-Slovak, he is 
scorned. Yet he is very religious; little 
crime can be charged against him, and no 
anarchy. He is naturally law-abiding. 
He has acquired his bad habits here. He 
is not to blame for the housing conditions 
from which he suffers. He does not start 
trouble, and he has had no reason to look 
upon drinking, even to excess, as disloyal 
to the government that profited by his 
indulgence. Everywhere he meets the 
epithets “hunkie” and “dago,” and they 
hurt. Shunned by his equals he is driven 
to associate with the scum of society. 
Whatever may be true of the past, he is 
not now a competitor of organized labor, 
but is the backbone of labor unions. If he 
has gone back to his native land, the 
movement in that direction has helped to 
keep unemployment at a minimum. To 
force Americanism upon him is un-American. 
There are two methods, legal and edu- 
cational. More sympathy is_ essential 
and less of the professionalism of the 
settlement worker, who is too patronizing 
and intent upon showing results. The 
motto of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Immigration, urging a hospitable, give-and- 
take attitude, expresses a better spirit. It 
is a mistake to force everyone to learn the 
language—the poorest possible test of 
Americanism, or to abolish the foreign- 
language press. Ireland and Poland afford 
eloquent demonstration of the futility of 
such procedure. Knowledge of English is 
unnecessary for the older people, not to 
speak of its difficulty, and compulsion only 
breeds opposition and stimulates attach- 
ment to the native tongue. At present, 
foreigners are condemned as a class, like the 
Christians in Rome, while leniency is shown 
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toward the dangerous agitator. By all 
means let us be energetic in getting rid of 
those who are really undesirable, but let 
us meet the others halfway, show them 
ordinary courtesy, and that will Americanize 
them as nothing else can. 


Is It Peace? 


In the Contemporary Review for January, 
Harold Spender asks whether peace has yet 
succeeded the state of war. Real peace is 
elusive. Unrest is increasing largely be- 
cause governments are refusing to pay the 
price of peace. They are unable to fulfil 
their promise of providing gains greater 
than the losses entailed by the war. 
Military law, military occupation, blockade, 
these war pressures are still in force. There 
is greater peril to Europe now in the weak- 
ness and despair of Germany than in any 
power she may possess. If there are no 
barbarians to threaten modern civilization 
from without, it may be destroyed by 
barbarians within. Germany may prefer 
occupation by the Allies to peace, thus 
deferring the operation of extradition and 
indemnities. The terms of the treaty give 
the conquered no motive for fulfilment; 
force and terror are there, but no hope. 
The United States holds off from ratifying 
the treaty because of disappointment in its 
nature, because of the backdown of Presi- 
dent Wilson, and because of senatorial pride. 
That support will come in time and will be 
needed. Russia is a source of danger, for 
bolshevism is ‘‘an armed doctrine,’ essen- 
tially international in its workings, and 
the only antidote for it is a league of nations. 
Bolshevism, victorious in Russia, would be 
closer to Germany than to the Allies. The 
wisest course is to take Germany into the 
league of nations. That action will be 
justified as in the parallel case of Great 
Britain’s offer of self-government to the 
Transvaal. It will be safer to have 
Germany inside. 


Possibilities and Problems of the 
Interchurch World-Movement 
In the International Review of Missions 
for April, J. H. Oldham centers attention 
on some of the possibilities and problems 
of the present co-operative movement in 
the churches. There is a large vision of 
human need behind the movement. It 
has been urged as a method of meeting the 
urgency of great problems now confronting 
the world. There is the attempt to lay 
hold of the idealism which the war has 
evoked and enlist it in behalf of this great 
cause. This unifying ideal will continue to 
exert its influence. There are perils. We 
must not forget the place of the time element 
in the divine economy of ‘spiritual things. 
We may repent of elements of overhasti- 
ness. However, an_ intelligent open- 
mindedness will set them right. The 
danger of being dominated by a financial 
objective is being met by an effort to 
emphasize other aspects that are of greater 
importance. Large sums have been spent 

wisely in publicity and preparatory work. 
Another danger is that the method of 
raising the money is in a large measure 
that employed in raising loans for special 
war purposes. But the church of Christ 
has fundamentally different aims from war 
loans or even the work of the Red Cross. 
Again, an increase of income is beset with 
difficulties. There may be an attempt to 
lower the standards for candidates. The 
thinking out of a policy, like the training 
of workers, requires time. Here a lesson 
may be learned from the policy of large phil- 
anthropic causes of recent years in which 
pains have been taken “commensurate with 
the energy and ability with which the money 
was acquired to secure its wise and fruitful 
expenditure.” Care must be taken to 
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avoid arousing suspicion at the present time 
in spending great sums of money for a 
world-cause. The national consciousness 
of the peoples is at high tide. The world 
does not want to be Americanized any more 
than it wants to be Germanized or Angli- 
cized. But if these resources are employed 
to make accessible to the peoples of the 
world the best that America has, the world 
will be eternally grateful, for America has 
a very rich “best.” 


The Armenian Question 


Aram Raffi in the January Asiatic Review 
has given a brief discussion of the more 
recent outrages and massacres in Armenia. 
Turkey’s protection and fair treatment of 
Christians has come up at the conclusion 
of any war in which Turkey was concerned. 
She has made pledges, and other nations 
have pledged themselves to see that she 
carried out her obligations. But with all 
Turkey’s fresh promises Armenian outrages 
and massacres have gone on in times of 
peace. Hundreds of thousands of Armen- 
ian women and innocent children have been 
barbarously put to death. This unspeak- 
able situation has aroused the sympathy of 
the whole world. But the fear of opening 
the vexing Eastern question—should com- 
pulsion be used—has held back the adminis- 
tration of justice. On one occasion it was 
Russia who refused to take compulsory 
action; again it was Germany that proved 
to be the obstacle to settlement; on another 
occasion the great powers attempted to 
work out a scheme for introducing reforms 
into Armenia. They proposed a High Com- 
missioner to execute the reforms. There 
were obstacles to this plan but it was feared 
that if something was not done Russia 
would have a pretext to occupy Armenia. 
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Germany wanted two zones of influence 
with two High Commissioners. The Turk- 
ish government was opposed to this whole 
scheme and sought special privileges. A 
Swedish general was appointed High Com- 
missioner and had actually proceeded to 
Armenia with the consent of the Porte just 
previous to the outbreak of the Great War. 

The Armenians cast in their lot with the 
Allies and led the Russians into Armenia: 
but with the fall of the Russian government 
the Russian troops evacuated Armenia, and 
for a long time the Armenians checked the 
advance of the Turks. A most horrible 
massacre took place in Turkish Armenia, 
and the whole Armenian population was 
deported to central Arabia. Many died of 
hunger and exhaustion on the journey. Of 
the two millions of Armenians in Turkish 
Armenia, about half were wiped out. After 
the Bolsheviki came into power the Cau- 
casus declared itself independent of the 
Bolshevik government and the three chief 
populations—Armenians, Georgians, and 
Tartars—formed themselves into indepen- 
dent republics. Erivan is the capital of the 
Armenian Republic. The Russian Armen- 
ians held back the advance of the Turks 
in the Caucasus and thus facilitated the 
march of General Allenby in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine by diverting troops to the 
Caucasus. When the armistice was con- 
cluded with Turkey, it was stipulated: ‘In 
case of disorder in the six Armenian Vilayets, 
the Allies reserve to themselves the right 
to occupy any part of them.” Since then 
great disorder with murder and pillage has 
prevailed but there has been no Allied occu- 
pation and no settlement of the Armenian 
question. The Allied diplomats of the Paris 
Conference await the decision of America 
as to whether she will accept the mandate 
for Armenia. British troops which were a 
safeguard to the Armenian population have 
been withdrawn from the Caucasus. Mean- 
while the situation is very bad and the 
Armenians are suffering under combined 
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attacks of Turks, Kurds, and Tartars: ‘‘We 
cannot understand why Paris does not send 
us help.” Armenia is a victim both of the 
war and the peace, persecuted by her ene- 
mies and now almost deserted by her friends. 


The Meeting of the East and West 


The Rev. G. Hibbert-Ware gives an in- 
teresting discussion of the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission in The East 
and the West for January. It is a profound 
analysis of the educational problems of 
India and it throws much light on the 
political problems, because the political prob- 
lems in India are in a marked degree 
the product of its educational problems. 
The report by its title might seem local 
in interest, but this will be dissipated 
when we note that Calcutta University with 
its 26,000 students is the largest university 
in the world and has the educational con- 
trol of more than eight hundred secondary 
schools. The Commissioners were aware 
that in making recommendations for Bengal 
their findings might be made use of in rela- 
tion to the other universities of India. This 
commission, while it was obliged to leave 
out almost entirely the problem of educat- 
ing the “depressed classes,’”’ underwrote the 
vital importance of that problem. It is now 
being studied by a commission of British, 
American, and Indian educational experts 
sent out by the conference of British mis- 
sionary societies to discover what system of 
education will fit the conditions of Indian 
village life. 

The report deals with the drama of the 
invasion by an alien culture of another and 
ancient culture, each of extreme racial type 
and differing radically in language, laws, 
religion, temperament, and national genius. 
The learning of a people numerically smaller 
is assimilated by the other and in a large 
measure (perhaps temporarily) displaces its 
own ancient system. The report shows how 
much a considerably centralized and un- 
democratic government can and cannot do. 
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It is well to remember that while the govern- 
ment may have done much to stimulate and 
guide, it could not have brought an alien 
culture without India wanting it. “If ever 
a people chose of its own free will to assimi- 
late a foreign culture, it was the people of 
Bengal.” For a long time it was the policy 
actuated partly by fear that any attempt 
to convert Indians would result in political 
disturbances. The change took place in 
the nineteenth century. It was found that 
while the company might keep missionaries 
out of their territory, they could not keep 
ideas from overleaping frontiers. This was 
true of the influence of Carey’s printing press 
in the early part of the century in 
Serampore. In the Indian act of 1813, the 
company had to spend at least one lakh of 
rupees yearly on education, and for twenty 
years this was spent in fostering oriental 
learning. In 1835, there was a reversal of 
policy. Henceforth the government was to 
throw its strength into the cause of English 
education. 

Western learning, whether the government 

liked it or not, was coming in like a flood; and 
the only chance the government would have of 
controlling in any degree the new forces in the 
country was to range itself on their side. 
A new medical college was inaugurated 
under government auspices at Calcutta. 
English displaced Persian as the language of 
of the courts. It was announced in 1844 
that men who received Western education 
would be preferred in government appoint- 
ments. By 1853 the system of English 
education had taken root definitely in Ben- 
gal partly with the aid of the government, 
partly in spite of it. 

The next landmark was Sir Charles 
Wood’s Despatch in 1854, that the govern- 
ment should foster elementary in addition 
to higher education; and that in the future 
the government should stimulate higher 
education by giving grants-in-aid to private 
institutions than by maintaining its own 
high schools and colleges: . 
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And in those critical years among the mis- 
sionaries were men of high intellectual ability, 
devoted to the highest good of India, and pre- 
pared under the generous liberty offered by the 
government to put their whole strength into the 
cause of education. 


The Commission headed by Hunter in 1884 
to investigate the results of the Despatch 
policy commented on the remarkable evi- 
dence of self-help in Bengal. The university 
degree was an accepted object of ambition 
with marked social value, and the time 
was approaching for the Hindu literate 
caste to look for high school and college 
as a matter of course. Two symptoms, one 
bad, the other good, appeared: one was the 
evil of the proprietory school which existed 
to secure passes and make profit rather than 
to give education; the other was the leaven 
of liberty and self-government which sifted 
in through Bacon, Burke, Milton, Locke, 
Wordsworth, and Byron as the Hindu drank 
from the wells of Western literature and 
which is today bearing fruit in the new 
political relations between Great Britain and 
India. 

In 1902 it was discovered that the uni- 
versity system was working badly and that 
this was partly due to the government 
policy of padding the college senates with 
men without academic distinction as a con- 
venient way of rewarding some public men. 
Then, too, in a large number of colleges the 
moral and physical welfare of the students 
was not properly looked after. There was 
reform in these matters, but the fact that it 
was partially left the Bengal educational 
system in a condition that called for the 
appointment of the Commission whose re- 
port has just been issued. The report offers 
severe criticism. The secondary education 
is inefficient and the teaching poor. The 
salary of the teachers is low, and poor work 
in the schools makes it necessary that they 
be hired to tutor the boys for examinations, 
thus adding to their miserable stipend. 
There is a marked inadequacy of equipment. 


Libraries in many instances existed for show 
rather than use. The examination system 
is of such a deadening variety that the call 
for textbooks and examination papers was 
the chief demand made on the library. The 
lecture system was of the monotonous com- 
mentary or the deliberate dictation variety. 
The students often live under conditions 
that are disastrous morally and physically. 
But bad as the situation is there is another 
side. 

The Bengali student, strange to say, often 
displays a real mastery of English. “The 
rush for education, with its unspeakable 
substitutions of the false for the true, is yet 
the demand of a great people to share the 
culture which they admire and which is 
worthy to be admired.” Western thought 
and science have found a firm footing in 
India. This is dimly perceived by the 
multitude and is of vital importance in 
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Reorganization of the Theological 
Seminary in the Light of the 
Needs of Today 


It is well that we cease not to reverence 
the disclosure of the highest in the past, 
but when religion ceases to be current experi- 
ment it dies. It is essential that our theo- 


logical seminaries undergo reorganization 


of their curricula to give an opportunity for 
democratic religious experiment upon which 
the expansion of our religious life so much 
depends. In Religious Education for Feb- 
ruary, Henry B. Robins says: ‘Our age will 
make democratic experiment, and the great 
question for us is not whether democracy 
will vote the seminary out of existence as a 
vested interest, but whether without the 
religious interpretation and motivation of 
life, we can have a genuine democracy.” If 
religion is considered not as a formulated, 
finished, guaranteed interest in our semi- 
naries, but as a “major experiment of the 
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explaining the political changes that are 
going on in Indiatoday. The report praises 
the contribution to Christian culture that 
has been made by the missionary colleges 
in Bengal: “No colleges wield a deeper 
influence over the minds of their students.” 
Though not always with the highest aca- 
demic qualifications many of their number 
have been among the ablest in university 
affairs. They have done much for the uni- 
versity life that lies outside the formal 
curricula. 


It is they who have labored with the greatest 
earnestness and the most marked success, 
to cultivate the humaner side of student life, 
to provide the student with healthy conditions 
of living, with moral guidance and with oppor- 
tunities for physical training. . . .The value of 
the contribution made by the missionary teachers 
to the life of the university can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


race, a dynamic factor” in a growing, chan- 
ging world, it can integrate with democracy. 

Some newer appreciations are discernible 
in our time: (1) The Activist. There is a 
willingness to change, to assume responsi- 
bility, to attack the problems of common 
life, and not allow the brunt of the attack 
to fall upon the weakest. (2) The Soli- 
daristic. An increasing common conscious- 
ness has been realized within the Christian 
community. This is true also of the class 
consciousness of the labor world. Each 
within the last generation has “achieved 
an ideal universality.” There is a growing 
interest on the part of the Christian group 
in labor and other groups which is inter- 
national in its scope. There is coming to 
consciousness steadily the feeling that we 
are tied up together in the bundle of life. 
(3) The Genetic. Life is a growing, develop- 
ing, achieving affair. Religion begins in 
childhood, and the whole battle for character 
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and religion is not won alone on some day 
of crisis. This genetic appreciation means 
the extension of democracy to childhood. 
(4) The Realistic. Our age wants an honest 
facing of the facts and is impatient of shams, 
make-believe, and occult formulations of 
truth. Democracy demands that truth be 
spoken in the language and with the sin- 
cerity of the plain man. (5) The Idealistic. 
Bolshevism’s thrust toward democracy has 
a half-formulated idealism. ‘Our age is 
persistently idealistic and futuristic, for all 
its materialisms and futilities; and only a 
persistent and self-clarifying idealism can 
ever fully establish democracy throughout 
the world.” 

The present-day ministry needs an ample 
acquaintance with the past for out of it in 
a very real sense comes the future; but 
there is a crying need that we know contem- 
porary life. We need an intimate knowledge 
of the social disciplines that analyze the 
whole of our contemporary life. We can- 
not grasp modern life without the human- 
istic and scientific approach. We need to 
remember that religion is both individual 
and social and it is one because it is the 
other. This newer method of approach 
calls for certain changes in the curriculum. 
(1) We need a reduction of the time given 
to the standard disciplines and there is a 
way of having it without impairing scholar- 
ship. (2) It is necessary that we put on 
equal footing with the older disciplines 
those that are newer as religious education, 
Christian sociology and Christian missions. 
(3) We need an elaboration of clinical and 
laboratory facilities that the ability to set 
up and carry on independent experimenta- 
tion be developed. (4) Under careful gui- 
dance opportunity should be given for 
specialization especially during the last year 
or two. (5) Institutions need to elaborate 
a technique of self-criticism and evalua- 
tion to render them intelligently mobile and 
sensitive to the voice of God in the changing 
needs of our generation. 


The Club: Its Relation to Crime 

We often waste much of our energy 
working against human nature instead of 
entering creatively into the task of saving 
human nature by intelligent and whole- 
hearted direction. There are many meth- 
ods, but there is one that no Sunday-school 
teacher, preacher, or educator can afford to 
ignore, viz., the club. It may be utilized 
as an instrument in any type of boy’s work 
we may consider. N. H. G. Goodman in 
Work with Boys for December shows the 
value of the club as a preventive of crime. 
The boy has an instinctive life to express, 
and where he comes out at in its expression 
depends in a great measure on the kind of 
opportunity we provide for its expression. 
The attempt to repress inborn tendencies 
often leads to crime. The boy who has 
been artificially held in check has sudden 
outbursts of stored-up energy that because 
of their very volume often lead to misdirec- 
tion. It is the duty of the club or the com- 
munity house to add to the naturalness 
and happiness of a normal environment and 
thus supplement the work of the home. 

Where our population is becoming urban 
at such a rapid rate, there is congestion, 
lack of open space for play, and the street 
is too often the child’s playground. Play 
is instinctive, and on the street the boy is 
often arrested for playing the games that 
he loves to play. He drifts into the petty 
pranks of the street-corner gang, and often 
through it into the house of correction. 
Professor Parmelee has said: “Street play- 
ing easily leads to truancy and vagrancy, 
which may in turn lead to crime.” But 
suppose the boy joins instead an intra-club 
group. It may be a Scout troop, Wood- 
craft League, or some other organized group 
in which he plays in a team rather than a 
“‘gang,”’ and instructed by interested lead- 
ers it is easier to become social than “anti- 
social.” He learns to know his fellows as 
friends instead of ruffians performing injuri- 
ous pranks often to those who deserve them 
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least. He learns to see the policeman as a 
representative of law and order and no 
longer a tyrannical individual. “The cor- 
ner gangsters, generally victims of bad 
environmental conditions, are social liabili- 
ties, whereas the club boy is a distinct 
asset in the balance sheet of society.” The 
club as an educational instrument adds to 
the power and worth of future citizenship. 
As a preventative of crime, Jacob Riis 
states it this way: “One boy’s club is 
worth a hundred policemen’s clubs.” 


Young People in the Rural Church 


The rural church is making marked 
progress as it responds with a variety 
of services to the farm folk. Allan Hoben 
in the Church School for January claims 
that “all legitimate interests of rural life 
are capable of guidance, improvement, 
and interpretation by the religious group.” 
There must be some modification of the 
city plans. In the country the summer 
is the most active period for the church 
while it is the winter season in the city. 

What can the young people do? In 
addition to Bible study, teaching, and devo- 
tional meeting, and the spreading of the 
good will of the Kingdom, a group of young 
people can link up sociability with culture. 
The usefulness of the young people’s society 
or department of the church can be extended 
through musical, literary, debating, or dra- 
matic club, meeting from home to home, 
and getting those interested in the church’s 
life by this varied program who might not 
be at first interested in the devotional 
services. Prospective leaders for Scout- 
master and Campfire guardian might be 
discovered in such an extended form of 
church life. Under proper leadership this 
group of young people could gather the 
data for a community survey. They could 
keep in touch with the extension depart- 
ment of the state college of agriculture and 
glean the latest information vital to rural 
life through a secretary especially appointed 
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for this task. The governmental depart- 
ments often do splendid service through 
their libraries of information bulletins. 

The “good times” patriotic or seasonal, 
as picnics, plowing-contests, community 
fairs, should be used for “positive collec- 
tive experience and social advance” rather 
than a means of supplementing the feeble 
church treasury. There is an opportunity 
for service by the young people in the 
improvement of church grounds, farm 
and home premises, and general village 
improvement. It is an opportune time 
for the planting of trees as memorials 
to heroes of the Great War. Again there 
is a call for the enrichment of the school’s 
program of athletics and recreation. Under 
faulty leaders and without adequate oppor- 
tunity for the right sort of play and games, 
the younger boys and girls are often demoral- 
ized. Here then is an opportunity for the 
young men and women who have finished 
school or who have been off to college to 
make a real contribution to the recreational 
life of the community. 

The excursions to the larger trading 
center with its movies and other attractions 
might be organized into group affairs so 
that these young people might get the 
maximum of fun and moral education and 
safeguard themselves from a hurtful hilarity. 
Then, too, the out-stations need aid in their 
church-school work, clubs, Scout patrols, 
and Campfire groups. With the increased 
facilities for communication there is the 
opportunity for extensive service. Nor 
must the sick, the shut-in, the destitute, the 
tired, be forgotten in a program of cheerful 
and helpful service. It is often a splendid 
idea for the young people to maintain a 
kindergarten for the young children during 
the hour of worship. Here then is oppor- 
tunity for selfishness or service. 

In the young people’s meetings the great 
biblical and Christian biographies ancient 
and modern, the challenging social problems 
of the day, a vocational series for the pos- 
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sible discovery of the best way of investing 
one’s life, the variety of educational interest 
in the heroic adventures of the pioneers of 
civilization, all will be found stimulating and 
inspiring for they relate the interests of 
youth to reality. As to organization stand- 
ing committees are to be avoided as far as 
possible. As a rule the forming of a com- 
mittee for a specific task covering a short- 
time period with a definite time in which to 
report is found advisable. 


A Wider Patriotism for the New Day 


A symposium of statements concern- 
ing patriotism and the church school are 
assembled in The Church School for Feb- 
ruary to stimulate religious-educational 
leaders. Love of country is a powerful 
interest. We are proud of what our fore- 
fathers accomplished in the building of 
American life and ideals. What America 
can do not alone for its citizens but for 
righteousness and justice everywhere should 
receive frequent inspirational treatment. If 
there have been unworthy phases of our 
national life these should not be obscured, 
but should be condemned that they may 
never be repeated. We wish to be worthy 
in all sections of our life of that moral vigor 
which purged America of slavery, of the 
saloon, and gave neighborly treatment to 
Cuba and the Philippines. That should be 
the spirit of our boys and girls. Patriotism 
is not self-glorification, but is bearing on 
to others the torch of human freedom. This 
ideal of patriotism should receive definite 
recognition in the curriculum of the church 
school. It should be interpreted in relation 
to the current events such as the League of 
Nations and in regard to acceptance by 
United States of such mandates as Turkey 
and Armenia. On patriotic days there 
should be centered emotionally in the flag 
the wider patriotism of this new day. 

We should learn the fundamental needs 
and aspirations of our immigrants. As 
Sydney A. Gulick says: 


We must show to the children and youth in 
our own schools that foreigners, even Asiatics, 
have noble elements of character and come from 
people having great and noble histories. We 
should diligently cultivate acquaintance with 
better aspects of the histories and civilizations 
of other peoples in far away lands, and with 
representatives of these races in United States, 
Patriotism does not demand that we dis- 
parage the part played by our Allies in 
the Great War while we loudly boast the 
part we played. It is not clamoring for 
financial pre-eminence over the other nations 
of the world, or boasting of the possibilities 
of universal political control. Sound moral- 
ity is the standard test of patriotism. 
This ideal from Israel until now should be 
taught in the church Bible schools. 

We need to ask whether our board of 
education is a political body or whether it 
is a group of people earnestly seeking to 
serve the best interests for which they were 
appointed. If the boys and girls are to 
become intelligent voters and form correct 
social judgments, it is essential that “the 
curriculum of the day school, the lessons 
of the church school, and the training of 
the home be co-ordinated.” Better social 
conditions, worthy patriotism, moral and 
spiritual improvement of the community, 
permanent reforms, the election of honest 
and trustworthy officials, all these must 
have their place in the faithful Christian 
training of youth. 


Grenfell and His Boys 


The January-February number of Work 
With Boys gives an interesting description 
of Dr. Grenfell’s early work with British 
city boys. It was with a group of rough 
and shabby London boys that he early 
showed his missionary zeal. It was the 
start-off of Christian enterprise that eventu- 
ally took him to the fishing folk of the 
North Sea and finally to Labrador. 

He found that those British boys ad- 
mired, as he did himself, athletes, whether 
they were prize fighters or football players. 


They had no Y.M.C.A. accommodation 
and equipment, but he resolved to clear out 
the dining-room every Saturday night and 
give boxing lessons and parallel bar work. 
He believed in such athletic endeavor and 
the boys brought their pals. His scripture 
exegesis alone could not have lured them 
within his reach. Life friendships were 
made and they learned to love and respect 
each other more. ‘My Sunday-school 
class learned the grace of fair play.” The 
rector with whom he was working did not 
like this method, so Dr. Grenfell resigned 
and took up boys’ work with an Australian 
friend who was wrestling with a real ragged 
school in the highway on Sunday afternoons. 
This school owed no allegiance to anyone 
but Grenfell and his friend, and the work 
proved a real labor of love. 

There was a continuous battle with the 
police and old scores were continuously 


The Church and International Peace 

The editor of the Christian Union Quar- 
terly has summarized in the January number 
the meeting of the International Committee 
of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the churches. 
The delegates from United States, Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Hungary, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Finland, and Lettland met 
at the Hague, September 30 to October 4, 
1919, in one of the most singificant and 
prophetic gatherings of the year. An inter- 
national conference in the interest of peace 
had been arranged for Constance, August 1, 
1914. It was in session only a few hours 
when the sudden outburst of war compelled 
the delegates to separate. The recent 
gathering was the first in which the represen- 
tatives of warring nations had voluntarily 
met since the signing of the armistice. 
There was some embarrassment, but the 
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being paid on both sides. His own boys 
did not stay long in this Sunday school 
after he left it, but followed him and asked 
him to open a Sunday school on Sunday 
in his dining-room; this he did. One of the 
great services that he rendered these rugged 
boys of the street was to take them on 
summer cruises to the coast for a time. 
There under strictly limited finances they 
lived a simple outdoor life. No one was 
allowed to do any boating unless he could 
swim, an art which all soon acquired. The 
numbers grew from season to season. 
They went down to the Welsh coast 
where no language but Welsh was spoken 
outside their camp, so they had the advan- 
tage of foreign travel at the minimum of 
expense. Their favorite hymn was “ Bring- 
ing in the Sheaves,” which, as they rowed 
home for the night, they changed to “ Pulling 
at the Sweeps.” 


need for international friendship in a time of 
world-crisis stood above narrower personal 
feelings and a courteous spirit animated the 
conference. Since a united Christendom is 
vital in rendering international friendship 
permanent, plans for holding an ecumenical 
conference of the different Christian com- 
munions were begun, the initiative to be 
taken through the co-operation of certain 
individuals of the different churches operat- 
ing through the World Alliance. This has 
been done, and this conference is being 
planned for possibly 1921 and certainly by 
1922 OF 1923. 

Communications addressed by the com- 
mittee to the League of Nations for its first. 
meeting were as follows: (1) that every 
state that would accept the League covenant 
be included; (2) that mandates for back- 
ward and unorganized races should embody 
a principle of trusteeship to protect such 
races from exploitation; (3) that the rights 
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of religious minorities be guarded; (4) that 
equality be guaranteed in the treatment of 
race, viz., equal treatment before the law 
of all aliens. It was also recommended that 
the Councils of the Alliance enter into com- 
munication with the leaders of the Labor 
and Socialist movements, the Student Chris- 
tian, and other movements which are work- 
ing for international brotherhood, with a 
view of co-operating as far as Christian 
principles will allow. 

The necessity for placing the German 
missions under trusteeship for the present 
in English territory because of the charges 
that German missionaries had been propa- 
gandists has left an awkward situation in 
regard to international friendship. The 
International Committee drew up the fol- 
owing clauses: 

Freedom to carry the Gospel of Christ to all 
nations is essential to the life of the Christian 

Such freedom should be granted 
to members of all denominations and citizens of 
all nationalities, provided they abstain from 
participation in political affairs and conduct 


their work in full loyalty to the government of 


the country in which they reside . . . . that the 
full consideration of this situation is outside 
the scope of the World Alliance, so it urges that 
the Edinburgh Continuation Committee meet as 
soon as possible to consider this pressing ques- 

i That the International Emergency 
Committee of Missionary Societies be asked to 
arrange a small commission to consider the 
available evidence in reference to the charges. 


Dr. Wilfred Monod’s letter emphasizing the 
inability of the French to co-operate unless 
the German delegates in some way expressed 
repentance for the violation of Belgium neu- 
trality by their country in 1914, was the 
most embarrassing instance of the confer- 
ence. Dr. Spiecker in behalf of the five 
German delegates stated: 

We came to the unanimous agreement again 
that I should give to you the gist of a letter 
written last night by Dr. Deissman to Rev. 
Siegmund-Schultze, to the effect that we, the 
five German delegates to this conference, per- 
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sonally considered the violation of the Belgian 
neutrality in 1914, morally wrong... . Dr. 
Monod unhappily has not been with us during 
these days of talking together 

evening of Wednesday, October 1st, we met, 
all of us, I am happy to say, at the invitation 
of the French delegation. After a very full dis- 
cussion, we, the French, Belgian, and German 
delegates stood there joining hands with each 
other in the fact of our Lord and Savior and 
confessing with one mouth and one heart: ‘We 
confess—we join hands—we condemn war— 
we condemn the idea of revenge.” 


This presentation made a profound impres- 
sion. Without trust there can be no inter- 
national friendship. 

The declaration of the principles on 
which the World Alliance is to operate was 
unanimously passed: 

We meet at a time when the disunion of 
Christians and of different churches, nations and 
classes has been and is painfully conspicuous. 
This disunion has brought upon the Christian 
name great reproach, and has to a large extent 
paralyzed Christian power for good in the gen- 
eral life of humanity. But yet we rejoice in 
the assurance that underneath this disunion 
there is a real force of unity which it is our duty 
gratefully to recognize .... we are united 
in the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man as fundamental truths of our 
faith .... neither in the social conditions 
nor in the relations of peoples to each other 
have these convictions prevailed 
this it follows that the one hope for society now 
is that it be rebuilt on Christian foundations, 
and that the mind of Christ be expressed in 
every human relationship overcoming the force 
of disintegration, and rebuilding civilization on 
a higher plane . . . . It is therefore our duty 
as Christians to help on that renewal in every 
social and international relationship . . . . And 
our help is in God, Whose promise is to give 
victory to His Kingdom. 

In private interviews and public discussion 
it was noted that there is a broad and con- 
tinuous advancement toward denomina- 
tional co-partnership. A united church is 
one of the urgent necessities of the time and 
a disintegrated brotherhood is a grave 


heresy. The Hague Conference did much 
to hasten the application of the ideals of 
brotherhood and international friendship. 


The Principles and Methods of 
Social Service 


Social service is not a new thing in 
Madras for it has been carried on for several 
years by different leagues and associations 
seeking to train voluntary workers for urgent 
social tasks. The Bishop of Madras in 
Young Men of India for February points 
out to new workers some principles and 
methods of social service. In the first place 
he states that the work must be educative 
if it is to be successful. The co-operation 
of the people in behalf of whom the social 
service is performed is essential. The spirit 
of self-reliance needs to be fostered, for the 
people improve their condition mainly by 
their own efforts. Poverty and ignorance 
may make it impossible for them to start. 
While they need teaching and encourage- 
ment, at each step it is essential to remember 
that “they should not be carried but should 
rise and walk.” It is useless to give people 
things that they do not want, it matters 
not how good these things may be in them- 
selves. For instance co-operative societies 
are considered vitally beneficial in Madras. 
But for these to be a success the people must 
want them, and they must be prepared to 
bear the burden of management themselves. 
Their organization among the people is 
largely an educational matter by the social 
workers. Seventeen night schools with 
1,000 pupils ranging in age from 15 to 35 
carried on by the association succeeded 
splendidly because the secretary put the 
management of the schools in the hands of 
the people themselves. Each school had 
its own local committee. No doubt the 


schools could have been more rapidly devel- 
oped and far more efficient outwardly if the 
control had been kept in the hands of a com- 
mittee of educational experts, but they would 
have been far less valuable as a means of 
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education for the people. It is not so much 
a matter of doing things for people as it is 
the creation in them of the desire to do 
things for themselves. This applies in all 
kinds of social service, as the forming of 
co-operative societies, improving the sanita- 
tion of a village, fighting the drink habit, 
the inauguration of primary schools and 
what not. The enumeration of the num- 
ber of things that the worker has done for 
people looks good in a report, but the test 
of the work’s value is the new responsibili- 
ties that the people have learned to under- 
take intelligently on their own account. 
Self-help must be the dominant motive in 
social service. 

The second consideration is that while 
social work may be done most satisfactorily 
by voluntary associations in England, in 
India it is essential that the voluntary work- 
ers of the social-service work co-operate 
with the government depertments. It is 
necessary that the people be taught to form 
and manage a co-operative society, for 
example, but it is well to remember that 
they cannot dispense with the aid of the 
government department: ‘Co-operation is 
a highly technical matter and voluntary 
leagues and associations would only court 
disaster if they attempted to act indepen- 
dently of the government. And on the 
other hand the government department 
needs the help of the voluntary workers.” 
This might just as well apply to health and 
sanitation. Following such a constructive 
policy it will not be necessary for the poor 
and outcastes to use the method of revolu- 
tion to escape degradation and suffering. 
It is incredible in any civilized country that 
the prosperity of the few be built upon the 
misery of the masses. 

Lastly it must be remembered that the 
ills that depress and degrade society are 
intertwined and must be dwelt with as a 
whole. 

If you go into any village in Madras you 
will find five great evils: the place is horribly 
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dirty and unsanitary, nearly all the people are 
in debt and dreadfully poor, most of them spend 
a large amount of money on drink, and very 
few have any education. Dirt, disease, debt, 
drink, and ignorance are the five devils that our 
Social Service Leagues and associations have to 
fight against and drive out. And you cannot 
deal with any one without coming up against 
the others. 

Too many times in India and elsewhere 
there has been the artificial attempt to take 
evils out of their context and deal with 
them in isolation. 


Plan of the Council on Organic Union 
of the Evangelical Churches 
of America 

In the Christian Union Quarterly for 
January is the report of the Conference on 
Organic Union signed by W. H. Roberts, 
chairman of the ad interim committee, and 
Rufus W. Miller, secretary. The Confer- 
ence was held in Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia, December 4-6, 1918. An ad interim 
committee was created with the following 
instructions: 

That members of the conference from each 


communion, whether present in official or per- 
sonal capacity, be asked as soon as possible to 
appoint representatives on an ad interim com- 
mittee to carry forward the movement toward 
organic union here initiated. 


The committee was charged with the duties 
(a) of discovering agencies and methods for 
creating interest in organic union through- 
out the churches, (b) to make it possible for 
all the national bodies of evangelical com- 
munions in the United States to be urged 
by means of a personal delegation or other- 
wise to participate in an interdenomina- 
tional council on organic union, (c) to lay 
before these bodies for their consideration a 
representation and a date for the Council’s 
meeting not later than 1920, (d) to prepare 
a suggested plan (or plans) of organic union, 
(e) to consider and report on legal factors in 
regard to the proposed union, and that the 
committee proceed “with freedom at every 
poin 
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For the assistance of the committee, the 
conference expressed its judgment on cer- 
tain aspects of the problem: (1) The Con- 
ference sought to have first regard to the 
forces of a vital spiritual life, and that there 
should be no “mechanical uniformity” to 
thwart the “free movement of the spirit 
of God.” (2) It desired to devise plans 
sufficiently broad to include the best tradi- 
tions, tastes, and relationships of all the 
evangelical churches. (3) The conference 
voiced its deep appreciation of the present- 
day movements toward closer denomina- 
tional co-operation and especially of the 
“notable service rendered by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica.” While the aim and function of the 
ad interim committee are in a different field 
from these movements, it will maintain 
sympathetic relations with them. (4) It is 
very important to learn from the efforts 
toward organic union in other countries, 
notably England and Canada. (5) Plans 
for organic union do not preclude the con- 
sideration of plans of different forms of fed- 
eral union: ‘Our nation is a federal union 
but it is none the less an organic union. 
Care should be taken not to confuse the 
term ‘federal’ as thus employed, with this 
meaning when used to signify ‘associated’ 
or ‘co-operative.’” 

The ad interim committee in their pre- 
amble took note of the great historic beliefs 
that the different groups of the evangelical 
churches have in common. There is a 
diversity of gifts, but one spirit. Article VI 
provides for a name for this visible associa- 
tion of church bodies, viz., the United 
Churches of Christ in America. The com- 
mittee drew up the following covenant for 
the hereto assenting and hereinafter asso- 
ciated churches: 

1. Complete autonomy in purely denomi- 
national affairs—In the interest of freedom 
and co-operation, each church has the right 
to retain its creedal statements, form of 
government, and mode of worship. It is 
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believed that whole-hearted co-operation in 
facing the church’s tasks will minimize the 
differences that bar effectual union. 

2. The Council (its constitution)—The 
United Churches of Christ in America shall 
work through a council, or executive and 
judicial commissions, or administrative 
boards, working ad interim as such council 
may from time to time appoint. Beginning 
with 1920, the Council shall convene every 
second year. Allshall be fairly represented, 
and the basis of this representation is two 
ministers and two laymen for the first one 
hundred thousand or its fraction. For each 
additional one hundred thousand or major 
fraction there are to be two ministers and 
two laymen. 

3. The Council (its working).—It shall 
create its own rules of procedure and order, 
define functions of officers, mode of selection, 
compensation if any, and it shall provide 
for its budget out of an equitable appor- 
tionment among the constituent churches 
through their governing or advisory bodies. 

4. Relation of Council and constituent 
churches.—The supreme governing or advi- 
sory bodies of the constituent churches 
shall effectuate the decisions of the Council 
by general or specific deliverances or other 
mandate whenever it may be required by the 
law of a particular state, or the charter of a 
particular board, or other ecclesiastical cor- 
poration; but, except as limited by this 
plan, shall continue the exercise of their 
several powers and functions as the same 
exist under the denominational constitution. 

5. Specific functions of the Council.—In 
order to prevent overlapping of the present 
denominational administrative agencies and 
to further effective co-operation, the Coun- 
cil shall harmonize and unify the work of 
the united churches; direct consideration 
to overchurched areas consonant with the 
law of the land or of the particular denomi- 
nation affected; arbitrate upon submittal 
a matter of mutual concern to two or more 
constituent churches; and undertake inspir- 
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ational and educational leadership of such 
a sort as shall from time to time be decided 
upon by the constituent churches. 

6. Assent of constituent churches—The 
assent of each constituent church to this 
plan shall be certified through the appro- 
priate officers of the supreme governing 
or advisory body to the chairman of the 
ad interim committee which shall have 
the power to convene the Council when the 
certified assent of six denominations is 
obtained. There are in the Blue Book 
other documents and plans in the direction 
of organic union. The present plan does 
not interject any disputatious topic, and 
it is hoped that the co-operating period 
shall fulfil the hopes of the conference in 
stimulating new faith and ardor in the pro- 
clamation of the gospel which is the hope 
of our anxious world. Among the recom- 
mendations are included a commission for 
closer consolidation within the different 
denominations to be known as “The Com- 
mission on Group Union of Constituent 
Bodies,” and the consideration of the 
advisability of making provision in the 
Council for the unattached or so-called 
union or community churches, which share 
in the common faith of the evangelical 
churches. 


With the Army of Occupation 


About a score of Salvation Army officers. 
and the same number of that organization’s 
men and women workers are still in Ger- 
many, with the American Forces on the 
Rhine and elsewhere. Some of the stations 
or huts are in isolated places, but the biggest 
work is being done in Coblenz and Berlin. 

Along with the representatives of other 
war-work organizations the Salvationists 
went into Germany with the American 
Army of Occupation and continued minis- 
tering to the wants of the soldiers under the 
new conditions produced by the armistice. 
The first hut established beyond the border 
was at Coblenz. This soon proved too 
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small to provide the boys with the comforts 
ofhome. Taking over a building which had 
been constructed as a saloon and second- 
rate hotel and which was in a deplorable 
condition, the Salvationists set to work 
themselves with hammers, saws, and paint 
brushes, and practically made a new place 
of it. Occupying a central position in the 
very heart of the bustle and stir of the 
German city, the Coblenz headquarters is 
now a commodious and attractive welfare 
building, with a cafeteria that is one of the 
most popular meeting places of the town, 
reading- and writing-rooms, and enough 
other “homey” appointments to attract 
crowds of the soldier boys from early morn- 
ing until late at night. Religious meetings 
are held in the clubhouse, and a number of 
conversions have been reported. Brigade 
headquarters and clubrooms have also been 
opened in Berlin, Dernbah, and Selters. 
Aside from this limited war work, the 
Salvation Army in this country is devoting 
all its efforts to service in the home field. 
From May ro to 20 next it will make its 
nation-wide appeal for the means to support 
this home service through another year. 


The Pedigreed Community 


We have reached the organization stage 
in rural life. Farmers have long had organi- 
zations for general purposes but these are 
now in a state of flux and there is a new 
crystallization of interests to meet new con- 
ditions of country life. A. R. Mann in the 
January issue of Rural Manhood urges upon 
our attention the fact that rural organiza- 
tion will call for an increasing amount of 
attention in the months and years immedi- 
ately ahead of us. Social and economic 
processes are closely interrelated. The term 
“rural organization” covers all organiza- 
tions for educational, economic, social, and 
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civic ends. It includes much more than 
a means of entertainment, social center, phil- 
anthropy, though these have their place in 
it. It is more than an organized effort to 
control the means of existence for the com- 
mon welfare. 

It is organized self-help, under the guid- 
ance of united judgments of the people 
who dwell together for the attainment 
of improved conditions of life—economic, 
educational, social, and civic conditions. 
Broadly, it gathers up all the common 
interests of life in a comprehensive whole 
and aims at a harmonious fulfilment of 
these interests. It aims to adjust and 
organize forces, secure the best economic 
standards for community, town, or county 
in meeting their respective needs, and 
rural organization looks ultimately toward 
the correlation of local efforts with state 
and national programs of betterment. 

There is a volume of social aspiration 
which has had an enfeebled expression 
on account of inadequate direction and 
organization. Every community has a vast 
impulse for personal and community devel- 
opment which should not be allowed to 
evaporate but should be directed to the 
solution of rural community problems. In 
city and country we are passing out of the 
stage of accepting the status quo. We are 
deliberately setting out to build better com- 
munities, and we are discovering how much 
less inevitable things are than we supposed 
formerly. If it is necessary to start the 
training of children two hundred years 
before they are born, it is essential that we 
build up pedigreed communities with the 
same precautions. What finer inheritance 
can we conceive than that future generations 
have bequeathed to them a community life 
that is industrially, intellectually, politically, 
socially, and religiously of high standard ? 
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A GREAT BOOK ON THREE GREAT RELIGIONS 


GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D., LL.D. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


There are no religions that awaken in 
the English-speaking reader a keener inter- 
est than the three treated in this volume— 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism.! This is, of course, in part due to the 
fact that one of these religions is that which 
we profess, and another of them is the 
religion from which ours sprung. The 
interest is, nevertheless, justified on other 
grounds. These three religions are mono- 
theistic, they have on the whole made mono- 
theism potent ethically, and they command 
the assent of about half of the population of 
the globe. 

The three religions are connected geneti- 
cally, Christianity and Mohammedanism 
having sprung more or less directly from 
Judaism. That was Professor Moore’s 
reason for treating them together in this 
second volume of his History of Religions 
in the International Theological Library. 
Each of the religions is remarkable: Juda- 
ism for its unique pioneer work in ethical 
monotheism; Christianity for its social 
conception of God, its high and unselfish 
ethical standards, and its universal ideals; 
Mohammedanism for its conception of the 
aloneness of God, its insistence on the abso- 
luteness of the divine will, its conception 
of its own finality and universal mission, 
and its multiform development. 

The author of the book is a remarkable 
scholar. Professor Moore is easily without 
peer among American students of religion, 
éxcelling all others in the breadth and 


accuracy of his knowledge. Then, too, 
of all the religions of the world Judaism 
and Mohammedanism have been the 
subjects of Professor Moore’s especial 
study. His power of compressing into small 
compass the results of vast learning and 
extended studies is also very great. Both 
the subject and the writer accordingly 
combine to lead the reader to expect a great 
book, and he is not disappointed. 

In 106 pages Judaism is sketched from 
its beginnings in the religion of ancient 
Israel to its forms at the present time. No 
part of its cult or life is neglected, and 
the history of medieval Judaism and the 
thought of Jewish philosophers are treated 
with a fulness and precision that make 
that part of the book noteworthy. Chris- 
tianity is then treated in 279 pages, and 
it would be hard to find in such a small 
compass another such full history of Chris- 
tian thought. The speculations of Fathers 
like Origen are followed through their 
various works; medieval movements and 
thought are fully studied; Roman Catholic 
as well as Reformation principles and prac- 
tice are adequately and impartially set 
forth; all the editions of the works of an 
author like John Calvin have been con- 
sulted and the progress of his thought 
traced. Moreover, the author in formu- 
lating the forces that produced any given 
movement relies not only on the written 
documents that antedate it, but also upon 
the indefinable atmosphere of the age which 


* History of Religions, I1. By George Foote Moore, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. Pp. xvit+552. $3.00. 
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small to provide the boys with the comforts 
ofhome. Taking over a building which had 
been constructed as a saloon and second- 
rate hotel and which was in a deplorable 
condition, the Salvationists set to work 
themselves with hammers, saws, and paint 
brushes, and practically made a new place 
of it. Occupying a central position in the 
very heart of the bustle and stir of the 
German city, the Coblenz headquarters is 
now a commodious and attractive welfare 
building, with a cafeteria that is one of the 
most popular meeting places of the town, 
reading- and writing-rooms, and enough 
other “homey” appointments to attract 
crowds of the soldier boys from early morn- 
ing until late at night. Religious meetings 
are held in the clubhouse, and a number of 
conversions have been reported. Brigade 
headquarters and clubrooms have also been 
opened in Berlin, Dernbah, and Selters. 
Aside from this limited war work, the 
Salvation Army in this country is devoting 
all its efforts to service in the home field. 
From May 1o to 20 next it will make its 


nation-wide appeal for the means to support 
this home service through another year. 


The Pedigreed Community 


We have reached the organization stage 
in rural life. Farmers have long had organi- 
zations for general purposes but these are 
now in a state of flux and there is a new 
crystallization of interests to meet new con- 
ditions of country life. A. R. Mann in the 
January issue of Rural Manhood urges upon 
our attention the fact that rural organiza- 
tion will call for an increasing amount of 
attention in the months and years immedi- 
ately ahead of us. Social and economic 
processes are closely interrelated. The term 
“rural organization” covers all organiza- 
tions for educational, economic, social, and 
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civic ends. It includes much more than 
a means of entertainment, social center, phil- 
anthropy, though these have their place in 
it. It is more than an organized effort to 
control the means of existence for the com- 
mon welfare. 

It is organized self-help, under the guid- 
ance of united judgments of the people 
who dwell together for the attainment 
of improved conditions of life—economic, 
educational, social, and civic conditions. 
Broadly, it gathers up all the common 
interests of life in a comprehensive whole 
and aims at a harmonious fulfilment of 
these interests. It aims to adjust and 
organize forces, secure the best economic 
standards for community, town, or county 
in meeting their respective needs, and 
rural organization looks ultimately toward 
the correlation of local efforts with state 
and national programs of betterment. 

There is a volume of social aspiration 
which has had an enfeebled expression 
on account of inadequate direction and 
organization. Every community has a vast 
impulse for personal and community devel- 
opment which should not be allowed to 
evaporate but should be directed to the 
solution of rural community problems. In 
city and country we are passing out of the 
stage of accepting the status quo. We are 
deliberately setting out to build better com- 
munities, and we are discovering how much 
less inevitable things are than we supposed 
formerly. If it is necessary to start the 
training of children two hundred years 
before they are born, it is essential that we 
build up pedigreed communities with the 
same precautions. What finer inheritance 
can we conceive than that future generations 
have bequeathed to them a community life 
that is industrially, intellectually, politically, 
socially, and religiously of high standard ? 
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A GREAT BOOK ON THREE GREAT RELIGIONS 


GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D., LL.D. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


There are no religions that awaken in 
the English-speaking reader a keener inter- 
est than the three treated in this volume— 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism.! This is, of course, in part due to the 
fact that one of these religions is that which 
we profess, and another of them is the 
religion from which ours sprung. The 
interest is, nevertheless, justified on other 
grounds. These three religions are mono- 
theistic, they have on the whole made mono- 
theism potent ethically, and they command 
the assent of about half of the population of 
the globe. 

The three religions are connected geneti- 
cally, Christianity and Mohammedanism 
having sprung more or less directly from 
Judaism. That was Professor Moore’s 
reason for treating them together in this 
second volume of his History of Religions 
in the International Theological Library. 
Each of the religions is remarkable: Juda- 
ism for its unique pioneer work in ethical 
monotheism; Christianity for its social 
conception of God, its high and unselfish 
ethical standards, and its universal ideals; 
Mohammedanism for its conception of the 
aloneness of God, its insistence on the abso- 
luteness of the divine will, its conception 
of its own finality and universal mission, 
and its multiform development. 

The author of the book is a remarkable 
scholar. Professor Moore is easily without 
peer among American students of religion, 
éxcelling all others in the breadth and 


accuracy of his knowledge. Then, too, 
of all the religions of the world Judaism 
and Mohammedanism have been the 
subjects of Professor Moore’s especial 
study. His power of compressing into small 
compass the results of vast learning and 
extended studies is also very great. Both 
the subject and the writer accordingly 
combine to lead the reader to expect a great 
book, and he is not disappointed. 

In 106 pages Judaism is sketched from 
its beginnings in the religion of ancient 
Israel to its forms at the present time. No 
part of its cult or life is neglected, and 
the history of medieval Judaism and the 
thought of Jewish philosophers are treated 
with a fulness and precision that make 
that part of the book noteworthy. Chris- 
tianity is then treated in 279 pages, and 
it would be hard to find in such a small 
compass another such full history of Chris- 
tian thought. The speculations of Fathers 
like Origen are followed through their 
various works; medieval movements and 
thought are fully studied; Roman Catholic 
as well as Reformation principles and prac- 
tice are adequately and impartially set 
forth; all the editions of the works of an 
author like John Calvin have been con- 
sulted and the progress of his thought 
traced. Moreover, the author in formu- 
lating the forces that produced any given 
movement relies not only on the written 
documents that antedate it, but also upon 
the indefinable atmosphere of the age which 
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preceded it—an atmosphere that escapes 
any except the master of wide knowledge 
and keen imagination. 

Mohammedanism is then treated in 136 
pages, in which an authoritative and illumi- 
nating sketch of Mohammedan thought 
from that of its founder to that of the 
Bahai sect is given. So thorough has 
Professor Moore’s study of the modern 
movements of Babism and Bahaism been 
that, as one reads his pages, he almost 
gains the impression that the author was 
an eye-witness of the scenes which he 
describes. 

In all three parts of the book the influ- 
ence of the great Greek thinkers, Plato 
and Aristotle, is traced in a masterly man- 
ner on Jewish philosophers, Christian 
theologians, and Mohammedan theologians 
and philosophers. The book concludes 
with a selected bibliography and a good 
index. Great as the volume certainly is, 
it is a book for scholars rather than for 
students. To give in such brief space an 


adequate history of the thought of these 


three religions, it was necessary to pre- 
suppose a background of historical knowl- 
edge that the ordinary student does not 
possess. A good example of this is afforded 
by the reference to the unexplained Jansen- 
ists on page 356. To the professional 
student, however, the book is of the highest 
value. 

The author’s attitude toward the begin- 
nings of Judaism and Christianity consti- 
tute, in the judgment of the reviewer, a 
serious defect in the volume. Moses is 
given but the briefest mention and then 
only as a traditional figure (pp. 4, 5), whose 
influence on the religion of Israel was appar- 
ently quite negligible. Jesus is treated 
at the beginning of a chapter on the Apos- 
tolic age in a manner altogether too cursory. 
One gets the impression that he was, in the 
mind of the author, a sort of accidental 
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starting-point for the whole movement. 
Mohammed is in comparison accorded a 
much more full and satisfactory treat- 
ment. The meagerness of the treatment 
of Jesus in comparison with the fulness of 
the consideration given to the abundant 
details of Nicene, medieval, and later 
theological development leaves an unpleas- 
ant impression. Doubtless the reason why 
Moses and Jesus are so briefly treated is 
that in the present state of criticism there are 
so many unsolved problems in connection 
with their history. Our author likes to 
tread on solid historical ground. Where the 
evidence is not clear, or receives at the 
hands of different scholars equally plausible 
interpretations, he prefers not to venture. 
Many readers will, however, regret his 
reserve. 

Great as the author’s insight has been and 
remarkable as his accuracy is, even the good 
Homer sometimes nods. Evidently Chris- 
tian liturgics do not interest him as much as 
Christian thought. At all events in his 
treatment of the subject there are a number 
of inaccuracies of statement.t Thus (p. 217, 
first paragraph), not all the liturgies used 
in Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Ireland can 
be said to belong to the Gallcan class. All 
that can be said is that there were Roman 
and non-Roman liturgies. Again (p. 217, 
par. 2, 1. 4), the “recitation of Psalms” 
is an error. The recitation of Psalms 
never, so far as we know, formed part of 
the ‘‘Proanaphora”’ to which the catechu- 
mens were admitted. It was a _ usage 
developed in the monastic service. If 
the last sentence of the same paragraph 
is intended to mean that the ‘‘Mass” came 
to be the only public service in the Western 
church, it is clearly a mistake. 

On page 218, line 25, one would like to 
know the authority for supposing that the 
candidates for baptism had received the 
creeds on the preceding Sunday. The 


* The writer’s attention was first called to these inaccuracies by Professor Royden K. Yerkes 


of the Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
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exact time is confessedly uncertain; it 


was probably on Thursday; it appears not 
to have been on Sunday. On page 2109, 
lines 2 ff., it is said that “in the West the 
imposition of hands remained an exclusive 
function of the bishop.” There are, how- 
ever, traces of presbyterial confirmation in 
the West as late as the time of Innocent I 
(about 860 A.D.). 

One would also like to know the authority 
for the statement on page 226 that “origin- 
ally prayer was made for the martyrs.” 
Presumably the author has some authority 
for it, but when was prayer made for the 
martyrs ? 

A striking feature of the volume is the 
complete detachment of the author from 
his subject. As already intimated, the 
treatment throughout is remarkably com- 
plete and able. In brief compass the 
intricate historical setting of the multifarious 
aspects of the three religions and the inner 
significance of the many varieties of their 
thought are clearly set forth. With almost 
uncanny cleverness the genetic origin and 
theological or philosophical significance of 
each sect of each religion are described. 
In all this the author never reveals his 
own attitude except in an occasional ironical 
utterance. Religion is such an intimate, 
personal thing that a reader naturally 
wishes to know what aspects of it appeal 
to so great a scholar after he has surveyed 
with such intimate knowledge all the relig- 
ions of the world. One searches the book 
in vain for any self-revelation of the 
author, unless he finds it in his sarcasms. 
Thus on page 61 we find: “The vacillations 
and ambiguities in Philo’s treatment of this 
subject should not be attributed to his 
inability to think clearly, but, as so often 
in theology, to the necessity of thinking 
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ambiguously.” Again on page 176: ‘The 
antipathy of the common man for Origenism 
is easy to understand. Deprived of an 
imaginable God and an imaginable Heaven, 
what would be left of his religion?” Again 
on page 198, in the footnote concerning 
the Latin translation of Rom. 5:12: 
“Tf the translator had rendered eo quod 
[instead of in quo] it is possible that the 
Western church might have been as little 
afflicted with original sin as the Greeks or 
the Orientals.” Again, page 336, after 
referring to Calvin’s view that the Nicene 
Creed was a hymn, suited to be sung, rather 
than a confession of faith, it is remarked in 
a footnote: “This way of disposing of the 
creed has been rediscovered by some 
modern Anglicans.” 

Doubtless self-repression is a virtue in a 
scholar, especially in a scholar who would 
write a scientific work on the great religions 
of the world. Doubtless also there is much 
in the history of any religion, so inconsist- 
ent and peculiar a being is man, to excite 


the innocent merriment of a sympathetic 


beholder. One wonders, nevertheless, if a 
book might not be as scientific, even if its 
author sometimes betrayed his enthusiasms. 
To confine one’s self-expression to sarcasm 
is to run the risk that one will make religion 
seem a subject for irony rather than some- 
thing to command the admiration and 
loyalty of every reader. 

These defects should not, however, pre- 
vent us from rendering to the author hearty 
thanks for his remarkable work. A great 
theme treated in a masterly way by a great 
scholar has produced a really great book. 
It will be a long time before America will 
again see an equally able treatment of these 
three most important religions by one man 
in the compass of one volume! 
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The Orient in Bible Times. By Elihu Grant. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1920. Pp. xii+ 
336. $2.50. 

This is a very attractive book, beautifully 
rinted and well provided with a series of fine 
If-tone illustrations. The text is fully up to 

the standard of the illustrative material. Dr. 
Grant, who is professor of biblical literature in 
Haverford College and is already known to the 
general public by a book on Peasant Life in 
Palestine, to say nothing of various bits of tech- 
nical work in scientific journals, has given us a 
concise but reliable history of the oriental world. 
He first of all traces the history of Egypt, to 
which he gives four chapters. This is followed 
by a sketch of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria. This in turn is followed by a chapter 
devoted to the Persian empire down to the 
time of Alexander the Great. Our attention 
is then called to the Mediterranean | gw who 
settled in Syria and Palestine and influenced 
those regions in various ways. The rest of 
the book (chaps. xi to xv) is given to the history 
of the Hebrews. For anyone sincerely desirous 
of familiarizing himself with the long history of 
human habitation in Palestine and adjacent 
territory, no better book than this could be 
recommended. 


Mahzor Yannai. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Israel Davidson and Ginsberg. 
New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 
1919. Pp. xlix+55+iv. 

This book comes sixth in the series of 
“Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America,” most of which are 
edited from the Genizah discovered in Cairo dur- 
ing the last century. In this volume the remains 
of a large work of a very prolific medieval 
Jewish writer are for the first time published. 
Up to the present day such texts were not 
accessible to the public, and the editors of this 
Mahzor have no doubt rendered a great service 
to scholars and —_ interested in medieval 
Jewish literature whose history is yet to be 
written. 

The Mahzor Yannai contains Genizah frag- 
ments of Piyyt or ritualistic poetry, as well as 
a few liturgical compositions of Yannai. Exam- 
ining all the texts in this volume, it becomes 
clear for the first time that Yannai, whose 
name has only during the last century been 
rescued from oblivion, played no unimportant 
= in the development of Jewish liturgy. His 

alestinian origin as well as his date is shown 
from these texts. 

On the whole, the editors of this book are 
contributing an important page to the history 
of Jewish literature. 


The Spirit: The Relation of God and Man, 
Considered from the Standpoint of Recent 
Philosophy and Science. Edited by B. H. 
Streeter. New York: Macmillan, rg19. 
Pp. xii+377. $2.50. 


This is a volume of essays by seven differ- 
ent contributors, yet the book has a distinct 
unity of purpose. As stated by the editor in the 
Introduction, its object is to put forward a 
conception of the Spirit of God that will make 
possible a coherent philosophy of the universe 
and at the same time afford an intellectual 
basis for a religion that is passionate and ethical 
as well as mystical and practical. The authors 
recognize that the crude supernaturalism of 
traditional Christianity has been discredited by 
modern scientific knowledge, yet they believe 
that the crude materialism of Victorian science is 
also no longer tenable. They seek for the ulti- 
mate reality of existence in the Power behind 
and identify this Power with the 

pirit as the active indwelling energy of tran- 
scendent divinity. Thus the Spirit is viewed 
as “God in action.” From this point of view 
the conception of the Spirit is expounded in 
the light of past Christian belief and experience, 
and also in the light of modern opinion in the 
fields of philosophy, psychology, and art. 
The result is sti 


a supernaturalism but one 
greatly refined as compared with traditional 
notions about the Spirit. 

The titles of the various papers with their 


authors are “‘Immanence and Transcendence,” 
by A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, ‘‘God in Action” 
and ‘“‘The Language of the Soul: Some Reflec- 
tions on the Christian Sacraments,” by Lily 
Dougall, “The Psychology of Power,’ by 
J. Arthur Hadfield, ‘“‘What Happened at 
Pentecost,” by C. A. Anderson Scott, ‘The 
Psychology of Grace: How God Helps” and 
“The Psychology of Inspiration: How God 
Teaches,” by C. W. Emmet, “Spiritual Experi- 
ence” and “Spirit and Matter,”’ by A. Clutton- 
Brock, and “Christ the Constructive Revolu- 
tionary,” by B. H. Streeter. 


The Apocalypse of John. Studies in Introduc- 
tion with a Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary. By Isbon T. Beckwith. New 
York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xv+794. 
$4.00. 

This book is a veritable encyclopedia of 
information regarding the interpretation of 
Revelation. A series of introductory studies 
deals at length with a history of eschatological 
hopes among Hebrews, Jews, and Christians. 
An extended description is given of apocalyptic 
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writings among the Jews. There is also a 
detailed account of the occasion, purpose, and 
unity of John’s apocal Other topics dis- 
cussed minutely are the literary characteristics of 
the author, the content of his composition, the 
rmanent and the transitory elements in his 
k, the main features of his theology, the 
different methods that have been used in the 
interpretation of the book, its circulation and 
canonical recognition in the early church, the 
question of authorship, the two Johns of the 
Asian church, the meaning of the “beast,” 
and the condition of the Greek text of the book. 
The commentary pan, which embraces 
slightly less than half the volume, is of the 
usual analytical and statistical type. It pro- 
ceeds from the minute study of Greek words and 
phrases, and so is designed primarily for the 
specialist. The formal arrangement is very 
like to that of Bousset’s Offenbarung Johannis, 
except that even more detail is exhibited in 
listing statistics gathered from a wide ran; 
of reading in modern commentaries and in 
books dealing with questions of critical analysis 
of Revelation. With great fidelity the writer 
has set before his readers a summary of current 
scholarly opinion upon all matters of interpre- 
tative comment, textual criticism, and literary 
analysis. 

The volume aims to present a strictly his- 
torical interpretation of Revdinttin, and this is 
held to be possible only as the student puts 
himself into the world of John and those to 
whom he spoke. In respect to its leading 


ideas, as well as in the matter of its imagery, 
language, and manner of writing, the Revela- 
tion of John becomes truly intelligible only 


when read as an example of the so-called apoca- 
lyptic literature of that time. It is from this 
historical point of view that the book as a whole 
is expounded. Other types-of interpretation, 
such as that which makes John forecast modern 
and future events, or that which, on the other 
hand, allegorizes out of existence John’s allusions 
to the historical circumstances of his own times, 
are emphatically rejected. Yet in the effort to 
find in Revelation a “truth for all time” b 
distinguishing ‘‘the permanent from the transi- 
tory” our author lapses into a “spiritualizing” 
method of interpretation not essentially different 
in principle from the allegorical type of — 
tion employed by Origen and Augustine. ey 
too would have agreed that what John really 
prophesied was “the great spiritual truths of 
’s eternal purposes in the world, his mighty 
control of the movements of human society, 
to work out his gracious will for the sons of 
men”; but they probably would not have con- 
ceded, with Professor Beckwith, that John 
fell so far short of the real purpose of his inspired 
mission as to spend his energies in mistakenly 
gy an early overthrow of the Roman 
mpire. On the other hand, the modern his- 
torian may be disposed to ask why John’s fore- 
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cast of spiritual matters is to be accepted as any 
more infallible—for such it is said to be—than 
are his predictions of historical events. This 
apologetic on behalf of the spiritual infalli- 
bility of Revelation is, however, only a minor 
blemish upon the otherwise excellent historical 
work displayed in this volume. 


The Prophets in the Light of Today. By John 
Godfrey Hill. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1919. Pp. 240. $1.25. 

This book emphasizes the intimate connec- 
tion between the message of the prophet, both 
as to form and content, and his experience. 
The author’s p is frankly to edify, and 
he justly styles himself as progressively ortho- 
dox. The limits of his critical spirit may be 
inferred from his use of Micah 6:6-8 as an 
utterance of Micah himself. At times his 
method of treatment seems over-popular; 
contemporary literary allusions are rather too 
frequent and not always sufficiently relevant. 
But Professor Hill renders a valuable service 
in his exposition of the varying iy en 
experiences and personalities, and by his insist- 
ence upon the significance of their messages 
today when rightly evaluated. 

Pan-Islam. By G. Wyman Bury. London: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. x+212. 6s. 


Mr. Bury has been in touch with affairs 
in various parts of Arabia for most of his life. 
Being now invalided home after a somewhat 
strenuous service in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment and elsewhere in the peninsula of Arabia 
during the Great War, he has written down here 
some of his observations upon Arabian affairs. 
The book is well written and full of interesting 
and valuable information. There are three 
matters of especial interest in it. First of all, 
the total failure of the Pan-Islamic movement 
inaugurated by Berlin and the Jihad or Holy 
War is convincingly and in some detail pointed 
out. Second, the difficulty of establishing any 
kind of unified administration of the Arabian 
plateau is demonstrated. The Arab kingdoms 
occupying the peninsula are continually at war 
with one another and are so bitterly hostile that 
unification of any sort seems a remote ideal. 
Third, while the author is himself a loyal 
Christian and a believer in missionary activities 
when wisely conducted, he emphasizes the 
extraordinary difficulty of missions among 
Mohammedans. He is himself of the opinion 
that missionary propaganda of the typical sort 
is worse than useless in large sections of 
the Mohammedan world. He does, however, 
believe in the feasibility of medical missions 
and other lines of educational and practical 
value. The long experience of the author and 
his manifest fairness make his opinions of more 
than ordinary importance. 
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Intimate Glimpses of Life in India. By George 
Trumbull Ladd. Boston: Badger, 1919. 
Pp. 314. $3.00. 

These sketches are the outcome of a tour 
which the author made through India in the 
cold season of 1899-1900. An invitation to 
lecture at leading educational centers afforded 
the author his unique opportunity. He fol- 
lowed the customary tourist’s route, inni 
at Bombay, going through North India, then 
the Deccan, and concluding with South India 
and Ceylon, lecturing at the principal centers 
visited on philosophical and religious topics. 
It was the author’s good fortune to visit many 
places of historic importance for both the politi- 
cal and the religious life of India, and also to 
witness a considerable number of ceremonies 
peculiar to the Indian peoples and faiths. In 
addition, he made the acquaintance of a large 
number of well-informed men, missionaries, 
Indian leaders, and representatives of official- 
dom, from whom he imbibed a large amount of 
information regarding the people and their 
customs. 

The book under review is a description of 
many of the cities, temples, tombs, customs, and 
ceremonies of the people, as well as conferences 
with representative men, together with Dr. 
Ladd’s own ruminations on what he heard and 
saw. Although the book makes no contribution 
to the literature regarding India, it is interesting 
as reflecting the impressions of an American 
professor concerning the practices and cults of 
the Indian peoples. It is a book for travelers 
rather than for anthropologists or students of 
comparative religion. 


The Field of Philosophy. An Introduction to 
the Study of Philosophy. By Joseph 
Alexander Leighton. Columbus: Adams, 
Pp. xiit+485. $2.00. 


This book is designed for the use of beginners 
in the study of philosophy. It combines in 
one survey both a history of the principal 
philosophical schools and a statement of the 
chief problems which concern all schools. As 
an introduction its plan is unusually compre- 
hensive. First the meaning and scope of philo- 
sophy are defined in relation especially to reli- 
gious interests. The rise of intellectual activities 
in primitive stages of culture is sketched, and 
then a brief history is given to the course of 
philosophical speculations inning with the 
Greeks and extending down to the close of 
medieval times. The remainder of the book, 
embracing somewhat more than two-thirds of 
its content, is devoted to an exposition of the 
chief problems and standpoints represented by 
philosophical thinkers from the seventeenth 
century down to the present time. Although 
covering a wide field, the book is not a mere 
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itome of statistics. The author chooses his 
illustrative materials with care in order that they 
may serve his dominant pedagogical purpose. 


Religion and the War. By Members of the 
Faculty of the School of Religion, Yale 
University. Edited by E. Hershey Sneath. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. 
Pp. 178. $1.00. 


These essays have much more than a mere 
passing value in reference to the problems of 
religion that became especially acute as a result 
of the war. The topics treated in order are, 
“Moral and Spiritual Forces in the War,”’ “God 
and History,” “The Christian Hope in Times of 
War,” “‘Non-Resistance: Christian or Pagan ?,”’ 
“The Ministry and the War,” “The Effect of 
the War upon Religious Education,” “Foreign 
Missions and the War—Today and Tomorrow,” 
“The War and Social Work,” ‘“‘The War and 
Church Unity,” and “The Religious Basis of 
World Re-Organization.” 


Jesus and the Young Man of To-day. By 
John M. Holmes. New York: Macmillan, 
1919. Pp. xv+170. $1.00. 

This handy-sized volume contains fifteen 
studies in the life, character, and teachings of 
Jesus, designed especially to meet the needs of 
those who, on account of the Great War, are 
“in the throes of intellectual reconstruction.” 
The general plan and the larger part of the 
material are taken from Professor Bosworth’s 
Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ. The author 
lays no claim to originality in respect to his 
book; he has undertaken successfully to be a 
compiler. A feature of these studies is the 
section devoted to the seventh day, which 
consists chiefly of questions and subjects for 
discussion, growing out of the studies for the 
preceding days, exceedingly well phrased and 
adapted to bring the lesson directly to bear 
_— problems of daily living. The demands 
of voluntary Bible-study groups are so urgent 
today that this book ought to meet a growing 
need of the time. It is attractively printed and 
easy to handle. 


Friends and the Indians, 1655-1917. By 
Rayner Wickersham Kelsey. Philadelphia: 
The Associated Executive Committee of 
Friends on Indian Affairs, 1917. Pp. 
xi+291. 

To the work of the Friends among the 

Indians during the seventeenth and eighteenth 

centuries, only about a third of the book is 


devoted. The efforts of Fox, Taylor, Coale, 
Thurston, Story, Chalkley, and Woo receive 
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passing notice in a single chapter. Two chap- 
ters are given to Friends’ policy re land purchase, 
rum, slavery, and militarism. The discussion 
of slavery is good. Otherwise nothing is added 
to what Sharpless and others have already given. 
The remaining portion of the volume sketches 
the institutional work at Tunesassa and other 
oe of New York state, in Maine, western 

Ihio, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa. Such a large field has been covered that 
compressed details become bewildering and 
repetitious. By reading between the lines one 
may gather an impression of what are the dis- 
tinctive features of Quaker missionary enter- 

rise. One also learns how it came about that 

resident Grant invited the Quakers to ad- 
minister his “peace policy” among the Indians. 
One could wish that more had been written 
about its actual workings and the causes of its 
disuse. The writer reveals a fine grasp of the 
literature of his field. The bibliographies 
attached to each chapter are excellent. The 


modesty with which achievements are recorded 
is characteristically Quaker. 


Church Divisions and Christianity. By William 
L. Crane. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. xii+296. $2.00. 


This volume is an appeal by its Anglican 
author to all Christians in the interest of 
reunion. The strength of apostolic Christianity 
lay in its unity. Its present weakness is its 
disunion. The present situation is the result 
of an age-long drift from the ideals of Jesus, 
and has arisen through an overemphasis on a 
“successional episcopate’”’ which reduced the 
universal hued to a sort of “episcopal oli- 
garchy.” The spirit of a mechanical uniformity 
came speedily to displace the ideal of spiritual 
unity. The prophetic was subordinated to the 
priestly ideal. Ultimately the emphasis on 
organization, dogma, and ritual displaced the 
issue of character and conduct, with the result 
of “broken Christendom.”’ The path to reunion 
lies in comprehension rather than in exclusion. 
Only be 4 of fault and 
renewed emphasis upon “unity of purpose, work, 
and will be free will 
Christendom ever offer a united front. 

Criticism is particularly directed against the 
reactionary party within Anglicanism, with its 

licy of “arrogance... . aloofness.... 
Cod exclusion,” insisting upon reunion on 
the basis of Episcopal assumptions which give 
no adequate recognition to the presence and 
power of God in nonconformity—and that at a 
time when “half, at... . least, of the work 
at pews being done in our land [England] 
is done by those who ‘follow not with us.’” 
Obstacles standing in the way of fellowship 
between Anglicans and other communions 
are examined and summarily dismissed. Angli- 
canism tends to make fewer claims for the 
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divine rights of episcopacy, while nonconformity 
gives more generous recognition to the inherent 
worth and possibilities of the Episcopal office. 
“The future may yet reveal a church.... 
where liberty will be reconciled with order and 
discipline: the unity of faith with science and 
Soonlieen of inquiry.” The writer undoubtedly 
hopes that this church will be the Anglican. 
He says, “‘To keep closed the lines of communi- 
cation between episcopally governed churches 
and the rest is not the way to create the just 
appreciation of the value of the historic episco- 
pate for which Anglicanism contends, and which 
a federalized free church might well come to 
desire, not only for the sake of unity, but upon 
its merits.” If nonconformity is destined one 
day to be absorbed by episcopacy, it is to be 
hoped that the operation will be as painless as 
the gracious spirit of our author would make it. 
The book is worth reading, especially as an 
antidote to propositions advanced in Bisho 
Gore’s The Church and the Ministry, which is 
written in quite another vein. 


The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World. 
By Edward C. Moore. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. xi+352. 
$2.00. 


This volume presents us with a brief but 
inspiring survey of the history of modern mis- 
sions in relation to general history. It is a 
compilation of the main facts in modern mis- 
sionary expansion. The author prefaces the 
discussion with a reminder of the periodicity 
of the Christian movement. The past four 
hundred years constitute the third and greatest 
period in this expansion of Christianity. Espe- 
cially has this been true of the last one hundred 
and fifty years, when evangelization has been 
the supreme motive in missions. Today the 
problem has changed to that of the Christianiza- 
tion of the world-order. 

The modern period may be characterized as 
one of European expansion, achieved through 
conquest, trade, and emigration on the one side, 
and through the conquest of ideas, the Euro- 
peanization both of Oriental lands and of the 
Americas on the other. The eighteenth century 
especially furnished the impulse of great ideas, 
freedom, democracy, philanthropy, and humani- 
tarianism, which contributed powerfully to 
missionary expansion. This contact of Occi- 
dent on Orient has produced not alone severe 
tension within the ancient faiths of the East 
but also a revaluation of the Oriental faiths by 
propagandists of the West. 

After a brief résumé of the instruments 
created by the modern missionary impulse, 
within both Protestantism and Catholicism 
for the Christian conquest of the world, there 
follows a rapid survey in successive chapters of 
the history and present status of the Christian 
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movement in India, Japan, China, the Near 
East, Africa, the Americas, and the Islands. 
To cover so large a field in so brief a compass 
involves necessarily cursory treatment of the 
subject. It is, however, an informing, illumin- 
ating, and intensely interesting book. The 
modernity of its spirit is only excelled by its 
fine enthusiasm for the missionary task, an 
enthusiasm which has made its author the 
president of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions, the oldest and one 
of the most important missionary organizations 
in America. 

A selected bibliography covering twenty- 
three pages adds to the utility of the book. 


Yale Talks. By Charles Reynolds Brown. 
ut New Haven: Yale University Press, 1919. 
Pp. 156. $1.00. 


Dean Brown of the Yale School of Religion 
knows the world in which young men and women 
live, is the master of a lucid and forceful style 
of address, and appreciates the values of Chris- 
tian truth with rare discrimination. These 
ten addresses were given in Battell Chapel at 
Yale and have been repeated elsewhere before 
college and university audiences. 

On the first page of the first talk appears this 
quotation, “A victim crying in the night and 
with no language but a cry.” Undoubtedly a 
crying infant considers itself at the moment a 
victim, but Dean Brown ought not to misquote 


Tennyson in the interests of his proposition 
that “man is a victim.” 

The volume is wonderfully vivid and stimu- 
lating talk. Hear this reference to “the courses, 
required and elective, in the big university of 
experience where the college colors are black 
and blue because the lessons are learned by 


hard knocks.” The students gets that. Here 
is a description of a manly student in the Yale 
School of Religion: “Our young chap, who was 
no lath-and-plaster saint, but quartered oak.” 
That arrives also. Ministers ought to read 
this book—and then not try to imitate it. 


The Need of a Restatement of Theology. By 
_ Edwin H. Delk. Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Publication Society, 1917. Pp. iv+57. 


This little volume is a reappearance in more 
permanent form of material originally pub- 
lished in the Lutheran Quarterly. The author 
holds that every theology has behind it the 
philosophic and scientific presuppositions of the 
age which produced it. Therefore theological 
reconstruction must be undertaken periodically, 
as science and philosophy undergo change. 
Our own age, with its Ciesteocuiteal spirit 
and its evolutionary theories, pre-eminent] 
calls for a restatement of theology, but one which 
in no sense involves the sacrifice of any of the 
fundamental ings of religion. It is neces- 
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sary to distinguish between a rampant and 
altogether destructive radicalism, and a criticism 
which aims at conservation and construction. 
The author proceeds to a brief discussion of 
evolution, the significance of historical criticism 
in relation to the Scriptures, the person of 
Christ, the Christian experience, comparative 
religion, and the social implications of the King- 
dom of 

This diminutive book should serve a useful 
end in helping uninformed and conservative 
minds to a clearer understanding of thought 
movements in the church today. It should 
contribute to the breaking down of the barriers 
of prejudice against modern religious tendencies 
by showing that in the movements of present- 
day thought nothing is destined to be lost which 
has permanent worth. 


The Prophets of the Old Testament. By 
Alexander R. Gordon. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1919. Pp. 364. 6s. 


Professor A. R. Gordon’s The Prophets of 
the Old Testament is a good example of a steadily 
increasing class of books issuing from our Eng- 
lish presses in which the average results of 
critical studies are gathered up in convenient and 
well-written summaries for the general reader 
or non-professional student. This is a hopeful 
sign. Every such book serves to suggest that 
the critical results are to be accepted as a matter 
of course, and to hasten the time when our 
Protestant churches will be emancipated from 
the older and no longer serviceable methods of 
biblical study. The present book is primarily 
descriptive rather than interpretative, though of 
course accurate description is itself interpreta- 
tion. The effort is made to permit the prophets 
to speak for themselves as much as possible. 
A chief merit of the work is therefore the trans- 
lations of the most characteristic oracles or 

ms of the various prophets. I imagine by 

ar the greater part A the labor expended by 
Professor Gordon on this book has gone into 
the translations. How illuminating these often 
are may be seen by an examination of Isaiah, 
chapter 53, where the first verses of the chapter 
are correctly put into the mouths of the nations, 
thus giving opportunity to identify the servant 
with Israel. The treatment of Isaiah represents 
the conventional English critical treatment of 
this prophet based very largely on Robertson 
Smith and George Adam Smith. Isa. 11:1 ff. 
is doubted, but 9:1 ff. and 32:1 ff. are accepted, 
a not very convincing compromise with the more 
advanced criticism. The chapters on Jeremiah 
are written with special sympathy and insight. 
Yet in his treatment of this prophet, of Isaiah, 
and of Zechariah, one misses any attempt to 
call the reader’s attention to the connection 
between the teachings of these prophets and the 
problems of our own day. These prophets 
stood pre-eminently for the exaltation of 


spiritual above material force. Jeremiah him- 
self was a ect type of a conscientious 
objector. y is the reader not made to 
realize this more keenly? It is interesting to 
observe the influence of Rothstein upon the 
interpretation of Haggai, chapter 11. But has 
Professor Alexander fully understood Rothstein 
at page 284, note 1? If I am not mistaken 
“the people of the land” include not only the 
Samaritans but the Jews who had never left 
Jerusalem. 


New Furrows in Old Fields. By William 
Chalmers Covert. New York: Doran, 
1920. Pp. 206. $1.50. 


Dr. Covert is a vigorous preacher in the 
Presbyterian church. These ten chapters bear 
the mark of the sermon. They are unified by 
their purpose to interpret the meaning of the 
modern age and to discover what evidences of 
divine movement may be discerned in the con- 
fused situation. The tone of the discussion is 
hopeful; problems are not glossed over or the 

ilures of the Christian institutions overlooked. 
“New Zones of Love”’ is an invigorating study 
of the way in which the great Christian motive 
has expanded and now must be made universal 
in its sweep. We studied the last chapter with 
eager eyes. It is entitled “‘New Signs of Pente- 
cost.” It shows how the modern conditions 
repeat those of the first Pentecost: it was a 
phenomenon of city life; it had back of it an 
unparalleled racial intermixture; it was based 
— one supreme need which was drawing 
all men together; it was accompanied by a 
preacher who gave a message that met the 
spiritual needs of the hour. All these are appar- 
ent in our present situation, excepting, per A 
the last item. But Dr. Covert does not Nig 
deeply enough. Back of Pentecost lay a new 
faith in the living Christ which matched the 
yearnings of the blended and bewildered people. 
Until we have that faith in its pristine ardent 
form we shall wait long for a new Pentecost. 
The problem of the church and preacher is how 
to realize this faith and make it function in life. 


The Newton Chapel: Chapel Talks by Members 
of the Faculty of the Newton Theological 
Institution. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1920. Pp. 277. $1.50. 


One compares these addresses instinctively 
with the ‘College Chapel’? books by Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, the classics in the field. 
Here is variety of authorship and a far less sus- 
tained level of attainment. Then the audience 
was com of fellow-teachers and students 
training for the ministry. This would tend to 
narrow the range of interest and appeal. As a 
matter of fact, however, these ple sal cover 
all sorts of subjects. On the whole the talks 
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are unified, interesting, and excellent examples 
of little sermons. ‘Daily Self-Surpast,” by 
Professor Richard M. Vaughan is one of the 
best addresses in the volume, with its demand 
that we make our real competitor ‘‘the self of 
yesterday.” For unique interest and forcefulness 
the sketch of “Henry” by Professor F. L. 
Anderson is effective and ought to have shown 
the students how to use the vital material 
that they find daily in their parish work as 
material for preaching. The second part of the 
volume contains seven es which were read 
at a conference of the Baptist leaders of New 
England in March, 1919. We commend espe- 
cially the one on ‘‘ The Leadership of the Minis- 
ter in Theology.”” This book will be of i 
interest to Baptists and to former students at 
Newton Theological Institution; but its publica- 
tion is fully warranted by the worth of its 
contents. 


The Perils of Respectability. By Charles 
Fiske. New York: Revell, 1920. Pp. 224. 


The Bishop Coadjutor of Central New York 
knows how to speak to living men on the topics 
that concern them and in the terms that they 
understand. We already have a growing num- 
ber of books from his hand. Here is a collec- 
tion of fourteen sermons. They are real 
sermons, direct, ‘homely and practical,’ as 
he himself calls them, and commendable as 
examples of forceful and timely discourses. 
We note especially the one entitled ‘The 
Debt of the Educated Man” as a forceful 
expression of the subject in such direct fashion 
as must have impressed the student group to 
whom it was spoken with the obligation to 
serve the community out of which come the 
resources for their education. ‘The Peril of 
an Empty Soul” is on the text concerning the 
wandering unclean spirit and its final return 
to the empty house; but it is put in terse, fresh 
fashion. The address on ‘The Call of the 
Laity” is admirable. Bishop Fiske is a plain 
and convincing preacher; these are sermons 
worth reading as well as hearing. We miss 
the personality of the preacher but that is 
inevitable in the case of printed discourses. 


The Ministry of the Word. By G. Campbell 
Morgan. New York: Revell, 1919. Pp. 222. 
$1.50. 


These are the James Sprunt Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia. Besides a ‘Prologue’ and an 
‘“‘Epilogue”’ there are ten lectures under three 
heads: ‘Fundamental Conceptions,” “The 
Primitive Ideal,” and “‘The Modern Applica- 
tion.”” Under the first head Dr. Morgan studies 
the meaning of “ministry” and ‘ Word.” 
The Word is Christ. Under the second head 


he shows how the Word was the truth that 
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the apostle preached, the burden of the prophet, 
the gospel of the evangelist, and the wisdom 
of the pastorand teacher. Under the third head 
and occupying 79 pages is a discussion of the 
modern applications of the subject. It is the 
most valuable section of the lectures. Dr. 
Morgan’s strong convictions concerning minis- 
terial “vocation” come to the front here. 
He says: ‘‘While a man can, upon the ground 
of natural ability, decide whether he will be a 
doctor, lawyer, or commercial man, he cannot 
so choose to become a minister. The words of 
our Lord are of abiding application, and must 
be taken in their fullest sense: ‘Ye have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you.’ So 
strongly do I feel upon this matter, that I never 
ask men to enter the Christian ministry.” 

The most stimulating chapter in the lectures 
is the one dealing with the “‘ Unchanged Obliga- 
tion” that rests upon men to take up the minis- 
try of the Word. To anyone who needs to 
confirm his own sense of the worth of his ministry 
and to those who desire to see a high vision of 
Christian leadership Dr. Morgan’s lectures 
will be valuable. Probably the summary of the 
contents of the New Testament on page 67 
would hardly be acceptable to many students 
of the Bible. We wish that the book had been 
provided with an index. May we protest to 
the general editor of Revell books? Please 
provide indexes. 


The Church and Its American Opportunity: 
Papers by Various Writers Read at the 
Church Congress in 1919. Charles Lewis 
Slattery (editor). New York: Macmillan, 
1919. Pp. viit+235. $1.50. 

It is sometimes said that ministers think in 
narrow grooves. If one would disprove this 
statement he need only survey the contents of 
this volume: “The Effect of the War on 
Religion”’; ‘‘Shall We Retain the Old Testament 
in the Lectionary and the Sunday School?” 
“The Obligation of the Church to Support a 
League of Nations”; “Essentials of Prayer 
Book Revision’; ‘“‘The Need of an American 
Labour Party”; “Necessary Readjustments in 
the Training of the Ministry”; “The Func- 
tions of the Episcopate in a Democracy.” 
There are twenty papers on these varied themes. 
One of the most thorough discussions is con- 
cerned with the training of the ministry. The 
failures of the seminaries are faced fearlessly 
and the lines of change are blocked out with 
foresight and courage. A paper by John 
Farwell Moors, president of the Associated 
Charities of Boston, expresses the Christian 
attitude toward enemies with the clearness and 
courage of a prophet and ought to be read by 
ministers as well as laymen, for it puts the 
case of foregiveness and magnanimity convin- 
cingly. To many readers the items on prayer 
book and lectionary would seem far less vital 
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than the other subjects; but they are of interest 
to the churchmen who composed the Congress. 


Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. By 


Trevor H. Davies. New York: Doran, 

1919. Pp. 312. 

These lecture-sermons were delivered in 
the Metropolitan Church, Toronto, in the 
winter of 1918-19. There are ten of them. 
They interpret the spiritual message in ten 
pieces of modern literature. The first ques- 
tion that rises in considering such a study is 
the subjects chosen. They are: Thompson’s 
The Hound of Heaven; Ibsen’s Peer Gynt; Rus- 
kin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture; Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam; The Letters of James Smetham; 
Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty; Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone; Browning’s Saul; Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter; Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy. 
The intrinsic interest and value of these selec- 
tions is an excellent guaranty of a profitable 
series of addresses. The second item is the 
method of treatment. It must not be so full as 
to be little more than a series of cuttings; it 
must not be so scrappy that one who does not 
know the piece well will obtain no idea of it as a 
whole. Dr. Davies succeeds in balancing his 
exposition with his quotation. He is a preacher 
by instinct. The book is not only interesting 
and profitable but an excellent model for those 
who would bring to modern audiences the 
spiritual riches of present-day literature. The 
misprint ‘“‘drawest” instead of “dravest” on 
page 35 ruins the climax of Thompson’s great 
poem. 


Psychology and Preaching. By Charles S. 
Gardner. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
Pp. 389. $2.00. 


This is a belated notice of an important 
book. The author is professor of homiletics 
and sociology in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky. The 
work which he has done is way-making in the 
study of Christian preaching. There is little 
new to be said on the matter of the form of the 
sermon. The technique of preaching has been 
discussed over and over. Even profitable 
exhortation in homiletics has ceased to be a wise 
use of the professor’s time. If there is new 
light to be seen anywhere it is in the psycho- 
logical field. Here the soil waits for the plow; 
and Professor Gardner has broken ground with 
most excellent results. His work is not the 
final form which similar studies will take, 
but he lays every preacher under a debt of pro- 
found obligation. In fourteen chapters Pro- 
fessor Gardner studies controls of conduct, 
mental images and systems, feelings, ideals, 
belief, attention, voluntary action, suggestion, 
assemblies, mental epidemics, occupational 
types, and the modern mind, all with the idea 
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of determining their psychological content in 
the interests of sree that will be vital and 
effective. The one chapter in which occupa- 
tional types is studied is typical of the method 
of study and the value of the findings through- 
out the book. Professor Gardner treats the 
ministerial, wage-earning, and business t 

as significant for the modern preacher. e 
characteristics of the three are clearly analyzed; 
the suggestions derived from the study are 
apparent. Every preacher must be guided and 
stimulated by such a survey. This is not the 
final book on the subject; it is too elaborate 
and technical. But it is a fundamental study 
on which shorter, more concrete, and immedi- 
ately useful manuals for the preacher will be 
constructed. 


The Church We Forget: A Study of the Life and 
Words of the Early Christians. By Philip 
Whitwell Wilson. New York: Revell, 1919. 
Pp. 359. $2.00. 


An earlier volume by this versatile English 
journalist, The Christ We Forget, appeared two 
years ago and commanded wide attention. Mr. 


Wilson reads his New Testament in the English, 
then gives us, journalist fashion, his “story,” 
and the result is amazing. His use of the 
Bible is indicated in the following paragraph: 
“Therefore I take these Scriptures, exactly 
as God gave them, as cheerful, sensible and 


often warning notes, signed Paul, or Peter, or 
Jude, or John, or James, and dropped into the 
mail box for me, many hundred years ago, in 
order that I might learn of God, not as an 
abstract divinity but as the Friend and Tenant 
of a good man’s heart.” 

And this is precisely what Mr. Wilson as a 
good journalist would not do with any com- 
munication which he was obliged to handle in 
the course of sending many cables across the 
ocean, as he describes himself doing on page 249. 
He would tell his reporters to see whether these 
letters that he found in his box really were 
genuine; he would be the last man to trust 
what somebody whom he never saw said about 
them. How a man can keep his journalist 
mind and his religious mind in such water- 
tight compartments passes our comprehension. 

Of course, working from this basis and using 
his reportorial style, Mr. Wilson writes a ‘“‘safe” 
and interesting book. As a picture of the life 
and words of the early Christians which will 
stand the test of accurate scholarship, the book 
has no value. But as a picturesque working 
over of the accepted Scriptures, it is wonderful. 
Listen to this: ‘The first vision came to Stephen 
when he was in the dock. The second came to 
Paul on a turnpike road. The third came to 
Peter in a tannery, of all places, and the last 
came to John in a salt-mine.” That is journal- 
ism all right and the people seem to like it. 
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The Productive Beliefs. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: Revell, 1919. Pp. 223. 
$1.25. 


The president of Northwestern University 
adds a profitable volume to the lengthening list 
of Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University. The 
general content of the book may be seen from 
the titles of the six chapters: ‘The Adventurous 
God,” “The Invading of Evil,’”’ “The Imperial 
Personality,” “The Vital Meaning of the 
Cross,” ‘‘The Infinite Nearness of God,” ‘The 
Social Life of God.” These beliefs Dr. Hough 
regards as “productive,” and therefore worthy 
of supreme recognition by man. He does not 
adopt pragmatism as a metaphysic; but he uses 
it with precision here as a standard of validation 
in belief. The chapter of greatest value is on 
“The Vital Meaning of the Cross.” The 
Incarnation, when it really lays hold on the 
mind, conscience, and heart of man, does bring 
God within our reach so that he from an 
idea to an experience. Then it reveals the 
worth of our own life. “If God believes that 
you are worth Calvary, you cannot quite 
completely doubt yourself.” And the Cross 
is especially potent now. “So the man of 
today finds an immediate point of contact with 
Jesus. Just at the moment when in the midst 
of all the unlovely cynicism of the early days of 
reconstruction he is wondering if in the days 
of i he will ever again hear sounded that 
high and awful note of glorious and passionate 
sacrifice, he meets the supreme sacrifice of his- 
tory, a deed which speaks with direct and sum- 
moning power to the lonely man who feared that 
the world had never again for him the thrill of a 
supreme experience.” The Christian beliefs are 
simple but mighty and they shine here with 
new brilliance. 


An Ethical Philosophy of Life. By Felix Adler. 
New York: Appleton, 1918. Pp. viii+-380. 
$3.00. 


This confession of faith by the gifted leader 
of the Ethical Culture Society is of unusual 
interest and value. With charming candor 
Dr. Adler in the first portion of the book tells 
us his spiritual autobiography. His develop- 
ment from the views of a Swi rabbi to his 
eventual advocacy of a system of ethical 
principles freed from theological entanglements 
is doubtless typical of many a student; but 
the lofty idealism which Dr. Adler maintained 
throughout his changes of thought is challenging 
and a The passionate earnestness of 
the Hebrew prophets was transmuted into 
broader, more universally human ideals of social 
service. It is interesting to find this man of 
Jewish training was “particularly struck with 
the originality of Jesus’ teachings’? when he 
came to study the New Testament; but the 
apocalyptic presuppositions of the gospel 
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teachings seemed to him to make it impossible 
for a modern man to rest satisfied with the New 
Testament. In particular, the eager aspira- 
tions of the working classes and the philosophy 
of Kant were of great influence in shaping 
his final conclusions. The realization of the 
unique moral value of the individual person 
and the organization of these individuals in 
social ways so as to promote human values 
are the supreme ends of life. From this lofty 
ideal he surveys the various realms and voca- 
tions and enterprises of modern life, bringing 
them to the test suggested in this philosophy 
of unique personal value. The discussion is 
somewhat abstract, as might be expected from 
the philosophical presuppositions; but it is 
always profound, and presents ideals so high 
as to challenge Christian ethics on many points. 


Six Thousand Country Churches. By Charles 
Otis Gill and Gifford Pinchot. New York: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xiv+237. $2.00. 
Here we have in concise and convenient 

form the results of a careful survey of country 
churches in the state of Ohio. The authors 
have had experience in this form of work, having 
formerly made a study of the country churches in 
two counties. It is quite impossible to review 
this book by a brief descriptive notice. The 
eighty-eight county maps, the painstaking 
tabular summaries, the principles stated briefly 
and clearly, are all of great value. Especially 
noteworthy is the chapter, “A Policy and 
Program.” It calls for a better plan not only 
for the work of the individual church but for 
greater co-operation in all communities in 
order that the religious needs of the people may 
be met better than they are at present. The 
value of interchurch co-operation and of the 
community church program is brought out 
clearly. This book is indispensable to all who 
would attempt to shape the program for the 
living church in America during the next 
generation. 


The Faith of Isaiah: Statesman and Evangelist. 
By Alexander R. Gordon. ‘The Human- 
ism of the Bible” Series. London: James 
Clarke & Co., 1920. Pp. 260. 6s. 


This is a series of studies of the text of the 
book of Isaiah. From the point of view of 
homiletics it may be acclaimed unhesitatingly 
as high-grade work. It ranks with the similar 
work of Sir George Adam Smith in the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible on Isaiah and on the Minor Posebete. 
That is high praise. The keynote of Isaiah’s 
message is struck in the title itself. It is a bit 
surprising that Dr. Gordon did not make more 
of the most astounding evidence of the faith 
of Isaiah given in connection with the Immanuel 
oy. What one of us would dare to 

lenge an opponent to ask for a sign from 
God “either in the depth or the height above”’? 


It is quite evident that a man who can make 
such a challenge in all confidence that he can 
deliver the goods if called upon is living in a 
wholly different thought world from that of the 
twentieth century. This is a fact never to be 
lost sight of in the interpretation of the prophets. 
While the book is an example of stimulating 
preaching, yet one feels that the reader will 
come away from it with a very unsatisfactory 
and hazy idea of the real Isaiah. Dr. Gordon 
fails to differentiate sharply between what 
comes from Isaiah’s mind and what comes from 
his own. The result for most readers will be a 
misrepresentation of Isaiah. It is a bit surpris- 
ing to find Malachi represented as exalting the 
heathen nations as more loyal to God’s honor 
than his own peculiar people. That trouble- 
some passage, Malachi 1:11, is much better 
a in the light of the Assuan papyri 
as referring to Jewish temples in which sacrifices 
were being offered in various parts of the globe 
among exiles. It is a good book to put into the 
hands of beginning students who need to get 
into the historical point of view by easy stages. 


The Call of the East. By F. W. S. O’Neill. 
London: James Clarke & Co. 2s. 6d. 


Readers of missionary literature will enjoy 
The Call of the East. The book is a brief 
sketch of the half-century of history of the 
Irish Mission to Manchuria with which the 
author has been connected with distinction 
since 1897. Mr. O’Neill keeps himself out 
of the story but attractively presents a number 
of the figures of his predecessors and associates, 
such as W. C. Burns, James Carson, T. C. 
Fulton, and Dr. J. A. Greig. Dr. Goforth, 
of the Canadian Presbyterian church, and Dr. 
Arthur Jackson, of the United Free church of 
Scotland, also appear in this record of shining 
names. Without adulation the writer makes 
heroes of the missionaries he knows so well by 
narrating the simple story of their devotion in 
labor, persecution, and pestilence. Through it 
all there can be traced a development from 
prejudiced hostility to grateful recognition on 
the part of the le. In 1891 Dr. Greig 
was brutally assau and almost murdered on 
suspicion of having kidnapped a boy. In 
1917 an aged Confucianist publicly prayed to 
the departed spirit of Dr. f swag the young 
Cambridge athlete who perished in a sacrificial 
attempt to stay the plague at Moukden: “O 
spirit of Dr. Jackson, we pray you to intercede 
for the twenty millions of Manchuria!” 

The final chapter of the book, on “The 
Struggle Ahead,”’ consists largely of a dialogue 
between two Chinese brothers who hold differ- 
ent views on the subject of China’s future. The 
dialogue closes with the statement, ‘Our 
national mission is first to absorb and then to 

ropagate the Christian Gospel of Love and 
eace.” Appended tables of dates and sta- 
tistics add to the value of the book. 
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In the study of reconstruction programs it is well to keep one’s mind free 
from any supposition of finality or perfection and to examine rather the adequacy 
of any plan proposed. While we naturally crave complete justice and strive 
toward its attainment we at the same time know that there can be no static 
industrial heaven. The evolving order demands constant adjustment in rules 
and laws in order that justice may function in the changing situations. Inventions 
with their reorganization of work and power demand constant adjustment in the 
field of industrial morality, and it is probably true that greater sensitiveness and 
mobility in this sphere would have made the problems of the present hour less 
acute. 

In addition to this emphasis upon what is adequate for the present time and 
the clear expectation of progressive change there must be in the mind of the 
student the will to righteousness. Unless such a purpose be in control of the 
whole process there can be no hope of justice in the conclusions reached. It is 
always true that in matters so great and so complex there is ample inducement and 
scope to go astray unless one is firmly devoted to justice, and the parties whose 
interests are at stake are most likely to be arbitrary in their demands. In this 
connection it will be noted that the little book on Reconstruction Programs is not 
the plea of any party to the industrial struggle but purely a piece of research work 
for the purpose of setting forth the programs in a form favorable to comparative 
study. 

In reviewing the book we have a certain advantage over those who wrote the 
optimistic introduction of the first fourteen pages. The idealistic nature of the 
Great War itself is not so convincing to one who lived with the rank and file of 
soldiers day and night for many months. The idea of millions of men rising up 
voluntarily to risk death for liberty and democracy needs to be somewhat qualified 
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in view of the large measure of national and military compulsion actually exercised. 
And the thought of the war as a mobilization of moral strength for industrial 
readjustment needs to be tempered by the fact that it mightily fostered hatred 
and organized force. It also revealed afresh to the manual workers in every 
land the immediate dependence of society and of the state upon their toil and 
so absorbed the surplus products throughout the world that these toilers were 
clearly in the strategic position to dictate. Furthermore the conviction has 
become quite general that many persons made fortunes while talking patriotism 
and at the same time exploiting the government and the people. Great numbers 
of people also think that after the signing of the armistice such profiteering became 
very general, and the total result is that the moral reconstruction in industrial 
relations falls on a time by no means characterized by idealism and devotion to 
an inclusive human cause, but rather on a time of intense selfish reaction and 
upon a population that is cynical to the core. 

One needs to bear in mind this immediate background to the various programs 
set forth for it is perhaps the lack of any inclusive cause or ideal of service that 
insulates labor and capital. The appeal of loyalty to employer has small effect 
with the trade unionist whose attachment is to his own group. The appeal for 
co-operation in national rehabilitation seems also to fall on deaf ears, while the 
high conception of all industry as social service seems aborted by the fear that 
any voluntary sacrifice at one point will be pulled in as profit at some other point 
or ever the benefit reaches the public whom one would serve. Wherever indus- 
trial democracy proceeds to the point represented by shop councils there is the 
danger that labor and capital will, in that particular industry, combine against 
the public. The gainful desires of both parties may be fully met and the public 
will pay the bill. In fact the deepest fear that has beset the American public 
during the post-war turmoil has been the fear that the vaunted government of 
the whole people would abdicate, leaving the vast unorganized populace at the 
mercy of the two organized groups—capital and labor. The likelihood of such 
an outcome is perhaps not so remote as some think. 

Part I on ‘Working Men and Women” (pp. 15-32) should be read with 
great care. This preview of the very practical problems confronting the laborer 
will add interest to the comparative study of programs later on. The one inclu- 
sive problem of creating ‘an industrial democracy within or subsidiary to that 
political democracy which has been fought for in the present war” can be taken 
to involve not only representation within industry but the articulation of industry 
with the state. In fact the fundamental issue emerging now and again is whether 
the political state evolved by war, fostered by sovereignties and finally arriving 
at representative government, can be as strong as the united labor groups or as 
the alliance of capitalist groups or as any combination of the two. At the present 
time the unorganized public wonders whether its civil rights would fare any better 
under the ascendancy of industrial groups than they have fared when military 
groups were in control. If by “industrial democracy” one means the govern- 
ment of all by the industrial group then the defenders of real democracy are 
sharply challenged. If, on the other hand, one means a larger application of 
democratic methods to industry there is, no doubt, much to be said in its favor; 
although, if experience teaches much in this field, it is to the effect that the elective 
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method of securing ability and the committee method of executive effort and 
the suspicion which refrains from centralizing authority all make for inefficiency. 
It remains to be seen whether inefficiency of this sort is not the price to be paid 
for social contentment. 

Within this main problem a great number of specific issues will be found, 
and it is the temporary, specific issue which usually engages American thought. 
The first of these to be considered is the very important one of women in industry. 
Objection is made that the social theory determining women’s protection is con- 
cerned only with woman as mother or prospective mother and not with her as a 
person. It is quite to be expected, however, that with equal suffrage the state 
will revise and enlarge this limited view of woman, bringing her industrial status 
to an identity with that of man when other things are equal. But as one meas- 
ure of evolution is differentiation of function or increasing division of labor the 
problem arises as to whether an identical industrial réle for men and women will, 
after all, make for social progress. A living wage for husbands and fathers along 
with such social insurance as will adequately protect the families of workingmen 
certainly makes for the efficiency of the home and the better care of children. 
Moreover, with all due regard to the insistence by women that they be treated 
as “persons,” it must be said that an industrialism which ignores the remote as 
well as the immediate prospect of motherhood is self-defeating and blind to the 
facts of life. 

In taking up the next item—the right to work—it is interesting to note that the 
post-war situation is so different from the general prediction of involuntary 
unemployment that the acute issue centers rather in the right to quit work. With 
the lamented discontinuance of the Federal Employment Service the right to 
work is thrown back upon the scant mercy of the predatory employment agencies, 
with the dangerous prospect that, if labor should again become plentiful, the old 
abuses of improper distribution, suffering, and demoralization would reappear. 
If the reader is interested to know what these evils are in normal times he will 
find in Frances A. Kellor’s book Out of Work a full and reliable description. 

On the other hand a great struggle is now on for the purpose of determining 
the right of organized labor to strike. Because unions are not incorporated and 
subject to damage suits for breach of contract, and because the arbitrary cessation 
of labor in public utilities and vital industries involves grave loss and suffering to 
the public, and because the central principle of law and government demands an 
orderly legal hearing and adjustment of difficulties as contrasted with resort to 
force, this movement for compulsory arbitration is more active and insistent today 
than ever before. The experiment of Governor Allen of Kansas in compelling 
labor to submit to this method and the current debate between him and President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, marks an epoch in the develop- 
ment of labor policy in the United States. It is an open question as to whether 
the findings of such a court, when unsatisfactory to labor, could be enforced, and 
as to whether the conditions in the great industrial centers, as contrasted with 
those of Kansas, would permit a corresponding chance of success. The logical 
evolution of court method to cover the major issues of an industrial society 
seems rational, as does also the legal imposition of responsibility commensurate 
with the power acquired by labor unions, and one would think that those who 
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have been so pronounced in denouncing “privilege” would hardly feel at home in 
claiming such a “privilege” as is granted to no other organization. The break- 
ing of contracts at will, like the violation of treaties, leads surely to the anarchy 
of war. 

On the other side of the question organized labor is united in the belief that 
to lose the right to strike is to lose the power to bargain and that to force a man to 
continue at given work against his willis slavery. The case is further complicated 
by labor’s lack of faith in tribunals of all sorts, and of thiskindin particular, together 
with a measure of that intolerance which usually accompanies the consciousness 
of new-found and growing power. Whether the issue will be pressed to the 
ultimate point of testing the power of civil government to represent and protect 
all of the people remains to be seen. Recent notable strikes have been so timed 
and directed against such industries as to produce for the first time in the United 
States a popular anti-union sentiment, to stir many to volunteer as workers in 
the threatened industries so as to alleviate danger and suffering and to bring 
within sight the possibility of government operation under military law. Any 
solution seems remote indeed unless a working ideal of service to all supplant | 
profiteering on the one hand and wage extortion on the other. Ultimately no 
theory of the respective rights of the two contending parties will suffice. Primary 
regard for the gains of either or of both will but aggravate avarice. So long as the 
American mind fails to cherish the service ideal so long will it be morally bankrupt 
and acutely unhappy whether in industry or in international relations. There 
may be some show of prosperity in our contemporary welter of selfishness, but 
at the same time we are doomed to the misery and the mistakes of self-seeking. 

The proposals of the reconstruction programs relative to land settlement 
for soldiers and public works to guarantee employment have amounted to little. 
In the first place the effect of the war experience in removing young men from the 
farm has been very pronounced and the higher wages to be had in industry has 
accelerated the cityward movement, so that we have an acute labor shortage 
on the land while at the same time the absorption of good land is so nearly com- 
plete that the government has almost no attractive offers of land settlement to 
make to servicemen. As for public works, instead of the expansion contemplated 
retrenchment is the order of the day. The shortage of labor plus the high price 
of all materials and the rapid increase of tax rates dictate a policy the exact re- 
verse of that which was expected. And since a few months have sufficed to show 
how fallible the economic forecast and program may be in certain respects it is 
the part of wisdom to avoid dogmatism in this field and to maintain mobility of 
mind and of social structure. Incidentally it is a good thing that the cost of 
war on its material side should come home to all the people in order to fortify 
them against the hypnotism of its false glory. We have just begun to pay the 
fiddler and the fee includes, we are told, many fortunes suddenly acquired under 
cover of “patriotism.” Many who endured suffering, privation, hazard, and the 
loss of their loved ones have reacted into a cynicism which renders doubly difficult 
the maintenance of such faith and good will as are indispensable for the conduct 
of industry. 

On the matter of hours all of the programs agree in favor of the eight-hour 
day in the United States and several of them stipulate the forty-four-hour week. 
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Probably the marked decline in output is due more to ill will and indifference than 
to shorter hours, and so measures the broken morale in industry rather than the 
curtailment of the working day. The difficulty of securing formal agreement in 
such matters is not so great as that of securing hearty co-operation. The eight- 
hour day is clearly desirable and will, no doubt, make possible a richer life for 
employees in general, but while we are in the present temper and the world is 
short of essential commodities what is more needed than an eight-hour day in 
which soldiering on the job is very common is the purpose to serve and deliver 
our fellow-men in quite the same spirit that won the war. To believe that this 
spirit is possible if all parties to the industrial struggle would lay their cards on 
the table asking only a fair consideration in profits and wages and if the imperative 
needs of the hungry, ill-clad, and homeless were pressed upon them in such a way 
as their plight really warrants—to believe capital and labor capable of heroic 
response is to hold by a faith that is now in eclipse. What has maimed the 
service ideal, doubled costs, and divided output is the conviction on the part of 
the worker that his product does not go through fair and open channels to the 
needs of the world but is diverted by the profiteers posted all along the course 
so that they who already have too much get still more. 

It is easy to see that, in so far as such an idea is cherished, productivity is 
paralyzed and that the worker is also bent upon taking out of the process every 
cent of wages that can by any means be extracted. It is not, as I see it, funda- 
mentally the question of a living wage that governs the struggle at the present 
time, not even that proper and generous construction of a living wage which must 
cover far more than subsistence. It is rather the idea of “‘doing those who would 
do you” and of getting everything possible out of an imaginary and unlimited 
fund. It is the purpose to win in the struggle and to win en masse, carrying the 
incompetent and ill-trained in a group loyalty which must be arbitrary in order to 
win. For such a militant condition the long experience of less than a living wage 
forms the somber background. Generations of dependency upon captains of 
industry who rewarded labor so poorly that the worker saw his wife and children 
drafted to mill and factory and all of them together battling for insecure sub- 
sistence finally produced the world-wide revolt. He now proposes to test out by 
collective means, however drastic, the possibility of their deliverance, engaging 
to protect his children to the age of sixteen and to command health, self-respect, 
security, and the amenities of life for his family. Beyond this, since values are by 
common consent registered in things and in the “nice” and luxurious belongings 
of the rich, he proposes to acquire without delay a considerable array of those 
things which seem to make people happy and which at any rate are the badges 
of prosperity. If consumption of this sort is the measure of life, then he proposes 
to burn up as much gasoline as the next man and to boost the standard of living 
to the silk-shirt level. The display standards of city life in which he moves favor 
this and the nouveaux riches lead the procession. Consequently a living wage as 
formerly understood is revised upward without limit, and when we consider our 
failure as a nation to create other standards of value in beauty, knowledge, right- 
eousness, and their allies it becomes us to exercise tolerance toward the children 
who are grabbing at every bright and noisy thing. If we really had dominant a 
religion other than practical materialism the case would be different. 
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Next in the programs comes social insurance. It represents a rapid social 
distribution of the hazards of industry and practically rests upon the thesis that 
involuntary unemployment, accident, disability, old age, and, to a degree, family 
support are a legitimate charge upon capital, labor, and society working jointly. 
Of late years great interest in such insurance has developed in the United States, 
and upon the basis of European experience as described by Frankel and Dawson' 
various state commissions have been working out systems suited to American 
conditions. The complexities involved cannot be treated in this course, but the 
reader may pursue the subject with profit by consulting such books as Charles R. 
Henderson’s Industrial Insurance in the United States (The University of Chicago 
Press), Henry R. Seager’s Social Insurance (The Macmillan Co.), and W. F. 
Willoughby’s Workingmen’s Insurance (Thomas T. Crowell and Co.). Much 
debate revolves about the problem of the distribution of costs as between the 
labor union, the employer, and the state. For the sake of thrift and self-respect 
on the part of the laborer it would seem right that he carry a part of the cost 
through his union dues, while the assessment upon the employer has been found 
to stimulate progress in sanitation and safety, and the share of the state or public 
represents its responsibility for the conditions under which industry is sanctioned. 
In the most radical form of insurance, that known as mothers’ pensions, and 
adopted by practically every state in the Union the state itself, for protection 
against dependency and juvenile delinquency, grants to mothers who are suitable 
persons to care for their children such monthly allowances as will enable them to 
maintain the family home. This is on the supposition that when the bread- 
winner is lost to the family it is better public policy to insure the mother’s care 
for her children under sixteen years than to force her to such outside employment 
as must involve their neglect. Although such a policy is now in general use 
some doubt exists as to whether such a state pension system using county funds 
can prove as soundly constructive as the method whereby the laborer, the industry, 
and the state combine to cover both immediate and future liability. Furthermore 
the history of pensions is not flattering. It will be noted that one or two of the 
programs advocate the extension of war-risk insurance to include all workers. 
The direction of the movement is socialistic and the existing insurance companies 
are naturally unfriendly unless the business can be handled through them. But, 
avoiding detail, it ought to be clear that with the passing of the years the laborer 
in a given industry comes to have some vested right therein and that his protection 
in illness, disability, and old age is in part a charge upon the industry itself. 
It is further clear that the laborer’s wages should be such and his moral responsi- 
bility and self-respect such that he could and would contribute systematically 
toward the same security. To leave him out is to weaken and pauperize him. 
In the third place the service ideal should so possess industry and consequently 
should so dispose the public mind thereto that in addition to the sense of collective 
responsibility whereby the state authorizes this, that, and the other industry there 
should be a sense of indebtedness impelling collective protection of those whose 
work in the last analysis has been for the public good. All that conduces to life 
is public service. 


t Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe (Russell Sage Foundation). 
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The next count in the reconstruction programs is education. The labor 
groups are keenly conscious that changes must be made. For a long time the 
‘great mass of them have seen the education of their children prematurely cut off, 
and perhaps an equal number have, under economic pressure, been party to the 
exploitation of children in industry. Now through the American Federation of 
Labor we get the demand that education should be for all the people, should be 
compulsory up to sixteen years of age, and should be projected on a part-time 
basis to eighteen years. There is no doubt that education is aristocratic in at 
least two respects. It has been evolved under the hierarchy of the professions 
and has been available only for those who could be withheld from wage-earning 
for a long period. The grammar grades prepare for high school, high school for 
college, and college for the professional school. It matters not that only the 
smallest fraction ever arrives at college or enters a profession. The system is 
regulated almost wholly from the top, and until recently what the vast majority 
will do in the world has been ignored. Whether we like it or not the civilization 
in which we live is industrial, and while life is more than making a living, yet 
productive living must be a primary concern in the education of all. 

As was pointed out in Study I reconstruction is an educational process. 
All parties to the industrial problem need to learn a great deal more. Minds 
closed by choice are quite as dangerous as minds closed by necessity. The 
captains of industry might well undertake thorough courses in economics and 
sociology and might well encourage similar study on the part of their help. For, 
when such interests become uppermost, as they are today, safety consists not in 
restraint by force but in progressive enlightenment. Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free. Consequently, looking at the educational effort of 
even the most radical propagandists one is inclined to think that the invitation 
to open discussion might accomplish more good than the strong-arm methods 
which are quickly capitalized by the restrained as being nothing other than 
persecution. We can deport persons but we cannot deport an idea. The only 
thing to do with an erroneous idea is to supplant it with one that is correct, one 
that squares with all the facts involved. Hence education of all the adults in 
industry, managers and employees, by methods of open expression and joint 
search for the truth, is greatly to be desired as bearing upon the immediate 
problems, as promoting mutual understanding, and as favoring rational rather 
than emotional action. 

Another phase of education very important for industrial peace is the attempt 
to provide such equality of opportunity as will keep the way open upward for 
unusual ability even when appearing in the least favored economic class. This 
tenet of democracy in which our republic takes just pride is of untold value, not 
only as testimony to the worth of every individual, but as a means of enriching 
the common life and of preventing a fiery congestion in the humbler parts of the 
body politic. Whenever pronounced native ability is arbitrarily arrested or 
left unenlightened it is almost sure to assume antisocial expression. Therefore 
the discovery, release, and socialization of ability, wherever found, are primary 
duties of democracy, guaranties of progress, and bulwarks of peace. To translate 
this theory into educational policy means that public education from kinder- 
garten through the university must be free to all and that means must be found 
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to supply scholarships for the brilliant and promising who otherwise could not 
continue beyond the age covered by compulsory education. 

That such equality of opportunity can be provided upon the basis of our 
petty and irresponsible district-school systems is out of the question. State 
and federal support and supervision after the fashion of the Smith-Hughes legis- 
lation for vocational training must more and more come into play. And the 
teachers and educators themselves must have greater recognition both in the 
matter of pay and in the organization and improvement of education. To touch 
upon but one other item before leaving the rich array of suggestions in the pro- 
grams, it seems best that vocational and trade training should remain in the 
hands of the school people who have the whole welfare of the child in mind rather 
than that it should be administered by representatives of the industries whose 
point of view might tend toward what is best for production rather than toward 
what is best for life. 

The summaries on pages 26 to 31 of Miss Weeks’s book should be carefully 
studied, as also the material immediately following and devoted to the acceptance 
of the right of collective bargaining. It is to be presumed that this right is now 
so generally conceded as to preclude debate and that industry has reached the 
point where the thorough organization of labor is recognized as an important 
factor in safety and progress. Organization under experienced and reliable 
leadership is greatly to be preferred over the irresponsible and anarchic revolts of 
recent months. The former stands for orderly progress, the latter for revolution. 

In discussing industrial democracy, the main features of which are presented 
on page 40, we need to make clear again that the aim is the progressive democrati- 
zation of industry rather than the creation of a democracy ruled out and out by 
industry, which, as in the Russian revolution, means the proletariat. The first 
step in the democratization of industry comes by granting the workers a voice and 
vote in management. This is attempted in the Whitley plan, which the reader 
should take up at this point. Up to date the measure of success anticipated has 
not been gained (see the Survey, June 5, 1920, pp. 336 f.), and one fails to see how 
the public is protected under the methods proposed. Governor Allen’s question, 
which Mr. Gompers declined to answer in their famous debate, confronts also 
the Whitley plan. That question runs as follows: ‘‘When a dispute between 
capital and labor brings on a strike affecting the production or distribution of 
the necessaries of life, thus threatening the public peace and impairing the public 
health, has the public any rights in such a controversy, or is it a private war 
between capital and labor ?” 

President Eliot proposes for employers: 

Abandonment of despotic government of industries dealing with necessities. 

Adoption of means to promote the health and education of employees and their 
families. 

Universal adoption of co-operative management and discipline throughout the plant 
employer and employees to have equal representation in managing committees. 

Careful provision for dealing with complaints of employees. 

General adoption of a genuine partnership system between capital and labor whereby 
the returns after wages are paid shall vary with the knowledge of the accounts. 

Universal acceptance of collective bargaining through elected representatives on 
each side. 
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For employees: 

Abandonment of the doctrine of limited output, and of the idea of working as few 
hours as possible and without jnterest or zeal during those few. 

Absolute rejection of the idea that leisure rather than work should be the object of life. 

Abandonment of the idea that capital is the natural enemy of labor and that unorgan- 
ized laborers are traitors to their class. 

Abandonment of all violence toward persons and property in industrial disputes. 

In addition to the reading of Hobson’s book, which, I think, does not leave a 
clear case for the state as representing all the people, the reader should review 
the platform of the British Labor party and the “Inter-Allied Labor War Aims” 
as published in the New Republic, March 23, 1918, PartsI and II. In conclusion 
one comes back to the thesis that only the service ideal can save industry. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What is the argument for collective bargaining ? 

2. What should be done to hold organized labor to its contracts ? 

3. What dangers are to be met in extending the Kansas Industrial Court 
throughout the Union? 

4. Should immigration restrictions be adjusted in the interests of production ? 

5. Would the elective method in industrial representation make for efficiency ? 

6. Should needless industries be restrained or eliminated by taxation ? 


STUDY IV 


Required Books 


Brown, Christianity and Industry. 
Hodgkin (Ed.), Quakerism and Industry. 


In the first place you must read the article by Albion W. Small in the American 
Journal of Sociology, May, 1920. Read also the Report of the Archbishops’ Fifth 
Committee of Inquiry (published by The Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, London: 6 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 2). The Social Principles of Jesus 
by Walter Rauschenbusch (Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City) 
would also be helpful. The little book by Professor Brown is theological and 
general and aims to give to Y.W.C.A. secretaries a Christian attitude toward 
industrial problems. There is evident at the present time in the Y.W.C.A. a 
very lively consciousness of the call to serve in this field. Their recent conference 
at Cleveland, Ohio, gave evidence of the fact of their response to the great army 
of young women recruited to industry by war pressure and retained therein by the 
brisk labor demand and the high cost of living. In fact this branch of organized 
Christianity is showing notable open-mindedness and efficiency in the very field 
where organized Christianity is as a rule most gingerly in expression. 

The Christlike valuation of persons seems a good starting-point for our 
approach (p. 17). But personality must be achieved and enlarged in relation- 
ships. Hence the central ideal of Christianity—the Kingdom of God—affords 
the inexhaustible goal and stimulus for the functioning of personality. Only 
by such a goal can it be saved from arrest and that flat disappointment which 
comes with the achievement of inferior ends. The Kingdom of God ideal hallows 
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all the stages of attainment and gathers them up in a joyful onwardness. All 
effort making for our oneness and progress as the family of God is satisfying to 
personality in the Christian sense. 

Now, on the other hand, there is no real peace for the individual inwardly 
or for organized society unless service to this end is being rendered. To Christian- 
ize industry is to convert it to the service ideal in all its parts and functions and 
in that process to relate it to the needs of all mankind (see These Things Shall Be 
by George Lansbury, Swathmore Press, Ltd., London). We must run industries 
for people; make shoes for them; clothe them, house them, and give them food; 
and by doing just that we have the blessing of him who said, “I was an hungred 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and 
ye took me in; naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye visited me; I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” And in so doing we do enter into the Kingdom 
prepared from the foundation of the world, the social order of contentment eternal 
in the very law of life itself. So much for the principle which wherever tried 
automatically verifies itself, but what of the technique? First, it must be vital. 
They who truly have the mind of Christ will be mediating it no matter what the 
vocation. Without that spirit the formal guaranties of law and contract will 
always be lame. Selfishness is more inventive than legislation. But if on labor 
council or in the board of directors you have the person who is truly seeking and 
who is seeking primarily the largest service to all his fellow-men you will have 
progressively those adjustments which lead from the jungle to human brotherhood. 

Turning to the second of the required books one feels that the Friends have 
perhaps gone farther than any other Christian group in demonstrating applied 
Christianity. They are distinguished by the simplicity and fidelity with which 
they seek to express the spirit of Jesus in everyday affairs. The conference 
reported in this book may be regarded as an orderly attempt to discover how the 
spirit of the Master may be applied in large-scale industries. For the Quaker 
it is not sufficient that he be governed by the labor market, purchasing labor as a 
commodity. He must take a human, Christian interest in his employees. Chair- 
man Rowntree strikes the center of the current problem when he says, ‘We 
live in an age of political democracy and industrial autocracy.”” Hence we know 
at the very outset that the conference was not primarily concerned with outlining 
the practice of “the good employer,” of whom the Quakers have many conspicuous 
examples, or with the philanthropies for which they are equally notable, but rather 
with the inclusive problem of democratizing industry. The reader will gain 
greater benefit from the discussion by reading the report itself first (pp. 129-42). 
As an expression of the service ideal limited to national scope, which although not 
perfect is still far beyond the prevailing idea in industry, one reads with satis- 
faction the quotation from Mr. Hichens: “Unless industry is really recognized 
as primarily a national service, in which each individual is fulfilling his function 
to the best of his ability for the sake of the community, in which private gain is 
subordinated to public good, in which, in a word, we carry out our duty towards 
our neighbour—unless we build on this foundation, there is no hope of creating 
the House Beautiful.” In addition to the addresses by labor leaders the questions 
and replies (pp. 36-43) are full of interest, especially those revealing labor’s 
attitude toward the church. 
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The question whether the basic wage should be based on need or efficiency 
seems to be the main item in the next section. If family conditions are to deter- 
mine the wages paid, merit may go by the board and the heads of large families 
will be the last to be employed and the first to be laid off. Can society afford to 
eliminate the premium placed upon thrift, efficiency, and good judgment by 
asking an industry to assume the care of all its people irrespective of the wide 
range in productivity? A basic wage equal to the cost of living for a man and 
wife and three children may cover pretty well the large percentage of cases, but 
after all each case needs to be treated on its own merits and one wonders whether 
a relationship might not be worked out whereby the concern working jointly as 
through the shop’s council should fully consider every case and make a great 
variety of adjustments in the nature of a compromise, if necessary, between 
merit and need. For workmen and management to co-operate in such human 
problems might help both toward vital relations and a better spirit. Of course 
the idea that the industry can bear any and every expense can be dispelled by a 
frank showing of the facts now unknown to the workers, and it might well be that 
a clear view of the relation of the worker’s productivity to the concern’s power 
to care for him, his family, and his fellows would stimulate him to greater loyalty 
and effort. That is that the family ideal be taken up in some real degree by the 
industry and that the returns to all and the care for all be based on collective 
productivity. Not that each one will get or can get the exact equivalent of his 
labor for any given week or month but that all will be safe and will be sure of a 
living within the mutual undertaking and will prosper or lose as the concern 
itself succeeds or fails. The exceptional burdens are borne by all, and the very 
power to do this and to provide life and more life for the whole group rests upon 
each one doing his best in the place for which he is best fitted. 

These are some of the reflections that come to one as he reads the report and 
learns the sensitiveness of labor as to its status, its resentment of discipline by 
arbitrary management, and the desire of the best persons in both camps to sup- 
plant the present impersonal and militant struggle by a human relationship 
which will bring out the best rather than the worst in men. Great gains and 
great fortunes might well be eliminated from the industrial prospect if only 
great and satisfactory living and hearty, effective brotherhood might come to 
pass therein. The prospect of maintaining discipline and morale from above 
and as administered by those who get the profits is waning, and the moral salvation 
of industry seems to depend upon the development of self-discipline from within, 
while this in turn depends upon the sure guaranty of collective benefit. The 
Christian aim as I see it is that of creating this mutuality within the industry, 
together with the creation of a sense of responsibility to society commensurate 
with the renewal of power and productivity thus achieved. 

Finally one is forced to the conclusion that while systems can and must be 
improved they will not of themselves constitute a solution. Neither will edu- 
cation of itself and as ordinarily understood fully meet the case. This need is 
urgent and entirely just and must be answered, but if the better-trained mind 
remains self-seeking and suspicious the struggle may be made thereby only the 
more bitter. Only the attitude and mind of Jesus of Nazareth can save industry, 
and his spirit operates in the soul of man. Unless the whole population can be 
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reached and won to his way of life friction and failure must continue, while in the 
degree that men experience his passion of brotherhood and service in that degree 
will they work out industrial salvation. 
Questions for Discussion 

1. How would you explain organized labor’s apathy toward the church ? 

2. Do you think that the recent financial campaigns have commended the 
church to the common people ? 

3. Suggest some feasible lines of approach to an industrial population. 

4. Outline a pertinent Christian message to employers. 

5. Outline a pertinent Christian message to employees. 

6. Make a list of any benefits you may have derived from this reading course. 
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